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What Better Creed for Personnel People? 


“For my life program I adopted six principles. I believe they contain the essentials 
of success. Since they have a direct bearing on my subject, ‘Christian Principles in 


Business,’ I quote them here.” 


That paragraph and the “Creed” which follows are taken from a small booklet 
entitled “Christian Principles in Business,” by J. C. Penney. For the story please 
turn to page 382. 


I believe in Preparation. A man must know everything possible about his business; he 
must know more than any other man knows. Generally we find what we look for. 
Our achievement depends largely upon our preparation. 


I believe in Hard Work. The only kind of luck any man is justified in counting on is 
hard work; this means sacrifice, persistent effort and dogged determination. Growth 
is never by chance; it is the result of a combination of forces. 


I believe in Honesty. Of course there is the kind of honesty that keeps a man from tak- 
ing something which belongs to someone else. But there is also that finer honesty 
that will not allow a man to give less than his best, that makes him count not his 
hours but his duties and opportunities, that constantly urges him to enlarge his in- 
formation and to increase his efficiency. 


I believe in having Confidence in Men. 1 have found my most valuable associates by giv- 
ing men responsibility, by making them feel that I relied upon them. And those who 
have proved unworthy have only caused the others, who far outnumbered them, to 
stand in a clearer light. . . . Believe in yourself and trust your fellow men. 


I believe in uppealing to the Spirit of Men. One of the wisest men who ever lived said: 
‘For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ Every enterprise in which I have 
been interested a-monstrates this fact. 


I believe in 2 practical application of the Golden Rule as taught by the Master nearly two 
thousand years ago . . . one of the most fundamental laws that can be expressed in 
words . . . specifically stated in the literature of eleven known religions. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


ERSONNEL administrators have frequently 
been criticized for their failure to build a 
single strong national organization. While it is 
true that there are several groups claiming to be 
national or even international in scope, no one 
of them actually has anything like unanimous 
support of even the leaders in the business. 


Osyectives ATTAINABLE THROUGH ORGANIZATION 


Significantly, many of the objectives com- 
monly subscribed to by personnel people are 
achievable only through collective effort. Among 
those frequently mentioned are the following: 

1. Professionalization of those engaged in 
personnel. There is divided opinion on this 
point. Some are all for the development of 
standards, and some form of licensing or certifi- 
cation of those meeting minimum requirements. 
Others contend that any trend in that direction 
is away from recognition as an integral part of 
management. We would not quarrel with either 
view. We do believe that there is a basic body 
of specialized knowledge and skill which every 
personnel administrator should possess. 

2. Upgrading the competence of persons 
engaged in personnel work. Obviously, person- 
nel administraiton is a relatively young phase of 
management. Some have asserted that it is char- 
acterized by incompetence. If there is agreement 
that few of us have all of the knowledge and 
skill needed, then these steps may be logical: 
(a) Some general concurrence regarding what 
constitutes a well rounded, comprehensive per- 
sonnel program. (b) The development of accept- 
able standards of performance. (c) Selection of 
optimum types of training and experience for 
personnel practitioners. (d) The development 
and administration of various media such as 
conferences, seminars, reading materials, short 
courses, etc. designed to develop knowledge and 
skill. 

3. Adherence to an established code of 
ethics. The pattern of other professions seems to 
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clearly indicate the need for and the soundness 
of this point. 

4. Higher status. Basically, perhaps, higher 
status will automatically come with greater 
competence on the part of those who are in per- 
sonnel. If there is a need for greater appreciation 
of the personnel function by people in general 
and management people in particular, obviously 
a strong national organization is the key. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 

Personnel people have frequently been con- 
fused by the fact that there are several organiza- 
tions claiming to be national in scope which, by 
inference or otherwise, indicate that they rep- 
resent the personnel profession. The statements 
below, accurate to the best of our knowledge, are 
intended as an objective analysis of each. 

Society for Personnel Administration (SPA ) 
—This organization, which has its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., is made up predominantly 
of persons who are employed in government 
work. A majority of its members live and work 
in Washington, D. C., and its environs. 

The dues are $5.00 per year, which includes 
a subscription to a bi-monthly publication. The 
society’s literature invites applications for mem- 
bership not only from persons engaged in per- 
sonnel work, but also from “operating super- 
visors, employee union representatives . . . and 
others having a special interest in personnel 
management.” 

The Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion (IRRA )—As the name implies, the major 
interest of IRRA is in the area of research. Its 
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membership is comprised of college professors, 
government employees, and union officials, with 
a sprinkling of people employed in industry. 

The annual dues for regular members of 
IRRA are $6.00. 

American Academy of Personnel Execu- 
tives—Albert C. Boehm, who listed himself on 
June 5, 1957 as Executive Director of “The 
American Academy of Personnel Executives” 
has more recently used the title of President. He 
has spoken of the organization as “my wagon.” 
According to the founder, “The Academy 
started formal organization January 1, 1957 and 
was incorporated in February.” 


The major activity of the “Academy” ap- 


pears to be the publication of a directory called 
“The Personnel Blue Book” which lists about 
2,200 names. (Angel’s National Directory of Per- 


sonnel Managers includes a listing of executives 
of over 9,000 firms.) The Blue Book is offered at 
$5.00 to those listed therein with the promise that 
the purchaser will also be sent “. . . a certificate 
of membership in the Academy Directory Group 
for 1957-58 upon request.” 

American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion (ASPA) Beginnings—American Business 
Magazine, August 1949, carried the story of a 
“new national personnel group with broad aims 
launched in a democratic atmosphere.” “The 
place: Cleveland, Ohio. Parents: Ninety-two per- 
sonnel executives from all over the United 
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States.” “In a sense, this new society sprang forth 
from the ashes of the defunct and discredited 
National Association of Personnel Directors, for 
many of the founders were former disillusioned 
members of that organization. But because all of 
them were aware of NAPD’s weaknesses, they 
have leaned over backwards to make this new 
society as democratic, as open and aboveboard as 
possible. Those attending the first annual con- 
vention in Cleveland on June 2 and 3 were en- 
couraged to express their opinions and make 
their criticisms. If democratic methods slow 
down the growth of this new organization, the 
founders are more than willing to make that 
sacrifice.” 


Emphasis during the first five years of 
ASPA history was on building a firm founda- 
tion. Membership was by invitation only and 
generally limited to the top personnel executive 
of a particular firm. Each application was re- 
quired to carry the signatures of two or more 
sponsors. 

ASPA a Growing Virile Organization—|n 
the past few years there has come a realization 
that the Society, to be truly professional, needs 
to be interested in personnel people on the way 
up as well as those who have reached the top. 
Currently, regular membership is open to “per- 
sons professionally engaged in personnel admin- 
istration presently in an administrative capacity, 
with at least 3 years experience in responsible 
personnel work.” 

Persons who do not meet this requirement 
may be eligible for associate membership which 
is available to individuals who have “ a bona fide 
interest in personnel work and the purposes of 
the society.” Only regular members may vote 
and hold office. The annual membership fee is 
$25.00; company memberships at $100.00 entitle 
the company to five individual memberships. 

The past three years have seen a marked 
expansion in ASPA. The membership has tripled 
during that period and there has been a com- 
parable increase in number of chapters. Perhaps 
of greater significance, though more difficult to 
measure, has been the society’s growth in stature 
and the expansion of its services to members. 

The bulk of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Society for Personnel Administration is 
made up of industrial and business personnel 
administrators. A majority carry the title of vice 
president, director or manager of either Indus- 
trial Relations or Personnel. White-collar indus- 
tries such as banks, insurance companies, munici- 
palities, etc. are gaining in representation. A 
substantial number of ASPA members are in 
government personnel work. 

Women in personnel are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the Society’s activities. Christine Win- 
ston, personnel manager of Markel Services, was 
general chairman of the national convention in 
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1957- Two women are on the current board of 
directors. One of ASPA’s six regional vice presi- 
dents is a woman. 

The Only National Organization of Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Administrators. 
The American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration has earned general recognition as the 
only national organization of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations administrators. It now has 
members in practically every state in the union, 
throughout Canada, and a number of foreign 
countries; also chapters in many major indus- 
trial areas. 

Since the birthplace of ASPA is in the mid- 
west, it is not surprising that its greatest strength 
is there; Ohio alone has over 350 members. The 
society is well represented in the east and is 
growing most rapidly in the south. Only re- 
cently, however, has the organization begun to 
establish itself in the west. 

Benefits of Membership in the National 
Society. Key people in the American Society for 
Personnel Administration insist that the most 
important thing the society has to offer is the 
opportunity to join with other progressive per- 
sonnel people in their efforts to build a finer 
profession. A list of the more tangible benefits 
includes: 

1. Periodicals including the Society’s new 
upgraded journal, The Personnel Administrator, 
which is published bi-monthly. 

2. National conferences. Each year top 
speakers in the management field and leading 
personnel administrators appear on the program 
of the Society’s national convention. Frequently 
participants remark that “this is the finest per- 
sonnel conference I have ever attended.” If this 
is true, it is because it is a conference planned by 
and for personnel administrators. 

3. Free use (except postage) of the excellent 
ASPA Personnel Library at Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

4. The prestige of membership in the only 
national organization of personnel and industrial 
relations administrators. (Similar to that enjoyed 
by the physician in belonging to the American 


Medical Association or the lawyer as a member 
of the American Bar Association.) 

5. Placement service in either seeking ad- 
vancement or in filling staff vacancies. 

6. A copy of the national Directory of Per- 
sonnel Administrators. 

7. Exchange of information with others in 
the profession. 

8. An opportunity to share in national poli- 
cy formation of the Society. 

g. Service on one of the 35 active national 
committees if qualified and interested. 

10. An opportunity for acquaintance and 
fellowship with leading personnel administra- 


tors. 
11. Periodic mailings of the results of re- 


search studies and other carefully selected pieces 
of worthwhile information. 

According to the Department of Labor, 
there are 50,000 people in the United States en- 
gaged in personnel work. If this is true, no more 
than 1 in 20 is affiliated wtih the national So- 
ciety. It is hardly conceivable that other profes- 
sions such as medicine and law could have 
achieved their present enviable status without a 
strong national organization. Obviously, if per- 
sonnel is to reach professional maturity, there 
must be a similar unification of effort. 

Perhaps the sharp criticism leveled at per- 
sonnel people by Thomas G. Spates and other 
leading thinkers for their “failure to build a 
strong national organization” is in general justi- 
fied. However, it certainly doesn’t apply to the 
dedicated group of progressive, able personnel 
administrators in the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration who are devoting a great 
deal of time and energy to the building of a 
finer profession. The remarkable expansion of 
the Society in recent years is directly attributable 


to their efforts. 
With twenty-three chapters, a rapidly grow- 


ing membership approaching 2,000, and a well- 
manned, nation-wide organization of competent 
leaders, the American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration appears to be well established na- 
tionally, if not internationally. 

(Continued on page 372) 





Determining the Wage Settlement 


AGE determination under collective bar- 
vf gaining is a matter which, in the eyes of 
many people, is surrounded by a goodly amount 
of mystery and intrigue. It is probable that the 
misunderstanding results from a widespread 
misconception that the increase to be granted 
(if any) at a negotiating session depends entirely 
upon how much the union is able to wring from 
the employer. 

This fallacious notion assumes that an em- 
ployer never has a positive stand prepared, and 
therefore never knows how much of an increase 
he is going to grant until negotiations are in 
progress. Newspapers, with their pictures and 
copy of haggard looking union and company 
negotiators wringing their hands in anguish 
while trying to exact the last pound of flesh 
from each other, have undoubtedly contributed 
to this misunderstanding. 

The man on the street can hardly be ex- 
pected to know that a company uses fairly ob- 
jective criteria for determining whether its wage 
costs can go up, and if so, by how much. In 
most instances an astute company negotiator will 
determine an amount to be granted before nego- 
tiations ever begin. 

It should not be inferred from this intro- 
duction that there is no give-and-take during 
negotiations. Both unions and employers will 
usually leave a little room for normal give-and- 
take bargaining. To consider otherwise would 
be unrealistic. However, the company negotiator 

Mr. McConkey points out that “the paper describes how 
one company determines wages under the circumstances 
which exist in that company. We should like to stress the 
fact that determining wage settlements is a matter which 


must be extremely well tailored to the conditions of the par- 
ticular company.” 


By Date D. McConkey 
Director of Industrial Relations 
and Rosert J. Lyncu 
Manager Wage and Salary Administration 


Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. 
Canajoharie, New York 





Here’s a plain statement of one company’s 
thinking about a truly vital matter. The 
first-named author says he is frequently 
asked how a company decides exactly how 
much it will grant during contract nego- 
tiations. This is his answer, but he is sure 
other companies have many other an- 
swers. He, for one, would like to hear 
some of them. Your answer can be pre- 
sented anonymously if you prefer not to 
be identified. 





who knows his business, and who has laid a 
proper foundation, can work out the bulk of the 
settlement prior to the time the parties meet at 
the bargaining table. 

Once seated at the bargaining table, the 
great proportion of time is consumed by both 
parties in the attempt to justify the criteria used 
for arriving at a particular demand or offer. 
Also, negotiating time may be spent substituting 
items. For example, the company may agree to 
grant a $.05 general increase, but the union 
would prefer to have a $.04 increase and §$.o1 
equivalent in fringe improvements. 


CrirERIA FREQUENTLY UseEpD 


Before proceeding with a description of the 
method for determining “how much to grant,” 
it would be well to discuss very briefly some of 
the criteria frequently advanced and explain why 
they are not considered. Unfortunately, it has 
become increasingly difficult to refute a union’s 
use of these criteria because so many companies, 
either through ignorance or through an oppor- 
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tunistic attitude, have themselves used them—or 
at least have given credence to a union’s use 
of them. 

Settlement Trends: Unions will frequently 
enter negotiations armed with voluminous sta- 
tistics relative to recent national, industry and 
area contract settlements. Using these statistics 
as a bargaining basis, they demand the same set- 
tlement from the company with which they are 
bargaining. Such tactics frequently succeed be- 
cause of a natural inclination to “ride with the 
tide,” and an equally natural disinclination to be 
one of the first to disrupt a trend. 

However, careful thought will reveal that re- 
cent settlements by other companies outside of 
one’s own area and industry are completely ir- 
relevant, and even within the same area and in- 
dustry they are meaningless without a knowl- 
edge of the particular company’s relative position 
prior to the trend. 


Tue “Asititry-To-Pay” Snare 

Ability to Pay: Unions frequenly use a favor- 
able annual report as an indicator that a com- 
pany should grant a sizable increase. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases this is no more than the 
counterpart of a company’s past attempt at nego- 
tiating less than the settlement trend, because 
their profits were down. 

But, whether initiated by a union or brought 
on by a company’s slip into expediency, determi- 
nation of a contract settlement according to the 
company’s financial position of the moment is 
probably the most foolhardy of all foolhardy 
ways. The employer’s momentary ability to pay 
could be quickly dissipated if his costs became 
materially greater than those of his competitor, 
thereby forcing him to increase the selling price 
of his product because of a greater cost of manu- 
facturing. 

Cost of Living: Back in the late 1940s when 
the COL increase was innovated, it was herald- 
ed as the panacea for all that ailed the working 
man. However, experience has shown that it 
was no more than another gimmick to obtain 
“more.” Rather than improve the consumer’s 
purchasing power it has been proven that such 


increases are, themselves, one of the contributing 
factors to inflation which, in its simplest defini- 
tion, is Joss of purchasing power. 

The company negotiator who permits himself 
to be ensnarled in this, one of the most deceptive 
of all gimmicks, is not only increasing his com- 
pany’s costs at the moment, but is laying the 
foundation for still further increases in the fu- 
ture. In addition, there are companies which 
may not experience benefits from an increase in 
the cost of living—those with so-called “fixed” 
selling prices. Cost-of-living wage increases 
would increase their cost of manufacturing 
without permitting them to increase their selling 
price. 

Propuctiviry AN ILLusory CRITERION 

Productivity: Here is the most enticing and 
emotion-packed criterion of all. What company, 
especially if it has ever expounded the virtues of 
wage incentives, can refute the argument that 
employees should be paid more for producing 
more! 

Suffice it to say that unless a company has a 
fool-proof system for measuring how much of 
the increased production per man-hour is the 
result of increased employee effort and skill, 
and how much is the result of equipment in- 
vestment, that company has no more justifica- 
tion for granting increases to production em- 
ployees on the basis of productivity than for 
increasing the salary of the clerk who is writing 
down and computing larger production figures. 
(See “Productivity and the Annual Improve- 
ment Factor,” by Dale D. McConkey, Person- 
nel, American Management Association, July- 
August, 1958.) 

Competitive Position: Here we come to the 
only valid standard against which a company 


can measure the fairness and equity of its wage 


rates. Herein lies the crucial test of a business. 

Can a company keep its costs in line with 
those of its competitors so that its selling price 
(the end result of costs) is competitive? The 
keynote in any determination of wage levels 
must be “competition.” The company negotia- 
tor who forgets this for one minute and encour- 
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ages any other criteria or standard of measure- 
ment is doing his company a disservice from 
which it may never completely recover. 

A company is competing in two respects. 
(1) It is competing with other companies which 
are making and selling the same product. (2) 
It is competing with other companies for the 
services which employees in the area are offer- 
ing for sale. In other words, it is competing in 
a product market and a labor market. 

To remain solvent and improve its position 
for the benefit of stockholders, employees, and 
the consuming public, a company must estab- 
lish a beneficial balance between the wage costs 
of its market competitiors and the wage levels 
of those companies who are competing for em- 
ployees in the community. The most advan- 
tageous situation, of course, is to have a wage 
structure which is above the area but below 
that of the market competitors. 


Company Must Maintain Balance 


There are an infinite number of variations of 
this, but each one carries with it the necessity 
for recouping what is lost in one direction by 
gains in another. For example; if a company 
‘jin an area where wages (the selling price of 
employees’ services) are higher than the wages 
paid by its market competitors, it has to make 
a choice. 

It can set its wage level in line with the area 
rates, thereby assuring an equal opportunity of 
purchasing the cream of employee services. This 
then means that the company will be setting 
one of its major costs at a higher level than its 
competitor’s. If such be the choice, then it must 
make up the loss in other ways—more salability 
in its product line, more efficient operations, 
better marketing procedures, etc. 

However, on the assumption that these fac- 
tors are being plugged for all they are worth 
anyway, the safer procedure is to set a wage 
level in line with that of the market competi- 
tors, and strive to attract the services of the best 
employees by better working conditions, better 
personnel practices and so on. 

One of the classic examples of the conse- 


quences a company may suffer when it permits 
its wage rates to surpass appreciably those of its 
competitors is illustrated by the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. Although Studebaker shared a smaller 
percentage of the auto market than any member 
of the “big three,” it allowed its wage rates to 
spiral higher than those of Chrysler, Ford or 
General Motors. The eleventh-hour successful at- 
tempt to negotiate wage rates more in line with 
those of its competitors came too late and con- 
tributed to one of the industry’s oldest names 
passing from the scene as a separate business 
entity. 

On the other side of the coin is the McKay 
Machine Company. This manufacturer, locat- 
ed in Youngstown, Ohio, was scheduled to 
grant a wage increase on July 1 of last year. 
However, to grant the increase would have 
necessitated increasing prices to an unfavorable 
competitive level. To avoid this consequence, 
the company’s employees agreed to waive the 
increase. 

Competiror’s Wace Rates Usuatty Govern 


It can be said generally that, in a situation 
where there is a wide difference between area 
rates and the rates paid by product competitors, 


the wage-cost level of the product competitors 


becomes almost governing, and the emphasis 
should be placed on staying in line in this re- 
spect while struggling along as well as possible 
with whatever local relationship results. How- 
ever, the local situation should never be lost 
sight of, inasmuch as it will always exist as an 
element in the ever-present “balance act.” 

What does all of this have to do with deter- 
mining how big, if at all, a wage increase should 
be? Everything! All of the efforts by a com- 
pany negotiator should be directed toward arriv- 
ing at or maintaining a beneficial balance or in- 
terplay between area wage rates and the wage 
level of market competitors. It should be noted 
that whenever the terms “wage rates” or “wage 
level” are used, they mean total wages, including 
fringe benefits. This is so fundamental it hardly 
needs mentioning. 

The most important first step in determining 
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what the procedure should be in future negotia- 
tions, is to know what one’s situation is in rela- 
tion to these competitors. This knowledge can 
best be obtained by wage surveys. Needless to 
say, there are wage surveys—and wage surveys. 
Much valuable time and administrative cost has 
been wasted because surveys were not selective 
enough, were not inclusive enough, were con- 
ducted sloppily, or were not evaluated properly. 
Too frequently, a company negotiator has as- 
signed the survey work to aides who are un- 
trained and unqualified, and the results have 
been disappointing or misleading. 

However, assuming that a reliable survey has 
been conducted and kept up-to-date, a company 
negotiator should turn his entire attention to this 
criteria and completely disregard all other infor- 
mation, all possible union arguments, and all ad- 
vice from other multitudinous sources. To at- 
tempt to refute unsound criteria and, worse, to 
use it when it would appear to be momentarily 
advantageous, is pure folly. 


ReviasLe Wace Data Essentia 

A professional evaluation of sound survey 
data will permit the plotting of two wage curves 
including properly annotated schedules, as to 
accompanying fringe benefits; one for the labor- 
service competitors, and one for the product com- 
petitors. The third curve, of one’s own wage 
levels, can then be sketched in to determine its 
relative position. 

With this knowledge as bedrock, the next 
prerequisite is a detailed knowledge of the bar- 
gaining patterns of these competitors in the past. 
This is necessary in order to estimate what their 
probable wage level will be after the next bar- 
gaining session. Although this last prerequisite 
imposes a tremendous exercise in judgment (to 
avoid a “which came first, the chicken or the 
egg” situation) the most serious application of 
judgment and decision is yet to come. 

As mentioned before, the best situation is to 
have one’s wage level between the two—above 
the area and below the product competition. The 
negotiator who finds himself in this position can 
thank his lucky stars. But all are not so blessed. 


Nevertheless, the point in all this is that a deci- 
sion must be reached as to what can and should 
be granted, if anything, in the impending nego- 
tiations. And such a decision must be based on 
maintaining and improving the balance between 
the company’s wage costs and the wage levels 
of these two groups. 

The next step, then, is to sketch in a “goal” 
wage curve for one’s own plant. The general 
position of this “goal” line, in relation to the 
curves of the competition, depends on an ex- 
tremely careful and competent appraisal of a 
great many elements. If one already employs 
the cream of qualified employees, their length of 
service, and the seniority practices and general 
business conditions in other companies in the 
area, would have considerable bearing on the 
necessity for having one’s wage curve close to 
the area curve. Likewise the proportion of wage 
costs to total costs will affect a decision as to the 
position of one’s curve in relation to that of prod- 
uct competitors’. 


Don’r Fottow “Patrern” SLAVISHLY 


Another point worthy of mention is that it 
should never be assumed that the slope of one’s 
own wage curve should correspond to that of 
the competition. If judgment dictates that the 
competition is paying too much for unskilled em- 
ployees in relation to skilled, then it is possible 
that tremendous advantages may be gained by 
deviating from such a pattern. The “goal” line 


should then reflect this by lack of concentricity 


to the lines of the competitors. 

There can be no formula set forth for deter- 
mining the relative position and slope of this 
new line. This will depend entirely on the par- 
ticular company’s situation. However, once es- 
tablished, then the cents-per-hour difference be- 
tween the company’s present curve and the 
“goal” line can be read on the scale. If this dif- 
ference is on the “minus” side (and it might 
well be) then, depending on the local situation, 
the decision as to whether to demand a reduc- 
tion or simply to “hold fast” has to be made. 

If the slope of the line has to be changed, the 

(Continued on page 375) 





Two Schools of Thought 


About Executive Development 


wo theories or ways of thinking about ex- 
eae development loom large today as 
distinct rivals. The forces of the two schools of 
thought are not yet fully mustered but the final 
battle between them is not far off. 

One of the commonly held theories, and prob- 
ably the oldest, is based on the belief that execu- 
tive character and ability is the result of a long- 
run affair, lasting in many cases from childhood 
to old age. This theory implies that even the 
early home life of the future executive plays an 
important role in the making of his success. Re- 
cently two sociologists, Warner and Abegglen, 
have discovered that the mobile type of executive, 
that is, the boy born in a poor, lower-class family 
but who succeeds in rising to the top of the lad- 
der, usually comes from a home in which inse- 
curity, both psychological and financial, was the 
rule. 

It is apparent, of course, that this theory 
springs partly from the idea that leaders are born, 
not made. My research indicates that this theory 
is adhered to much more than one would ordi- 
narily think in our present society. But it is not 
fundamental to the theory that executive devel- 
opment is a life-process. 


Tue Lire-Process ‘THEORY 


The life-process theory says, merely, that exec- 
utives are a product of many years of systematic 
guidance, and that a few weeks, months or even 
several years of training will not of itself have 
any substantial influence on their development. 
The life-process theory equates executive devel- 
opment with a special kind of character building. 

The outstanding rival of this theory is the be- 
lief that executive development is chiefly a result 
of being exposed to the use of the right skills at 
the time most needed. This is followed later by 
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Is your able executive a life-time in the 
making; largely a product of your organi- 
zational climate? Or can you produce a 
pretty good specimen with the help of a 
two-week or two-year development course? 
Some companies, and some whole indus- 
tries, seem to hold to the first idea; others 
to the second. Take a look, with the au- 
thor, at the present state of executive 


development. 





a reinforcement of the skills through understand- 
ing of their psychological, sociological and eco- 
nomic underpinnings. 


Tue SkiLt-INsicHt THEORY 


This theory is commonly found in the idea of 
training programs lasting from two weeks to two 
years. Sometimes these programs follow an ex- 
ecutive’s, or potential executive’s, acquisition of 
a certain set of skills and prepare him, through 
this intellectual reinforcement, for high duties 
requiring the learning of still more skills. Or 
they are skill courses themselves, as given in hu- 
man relations workshops. The assumption be- 
hind this skill-insight theory is that such train- 
ing gives an unusual impetus to the potential 
executive which would not be provided by a day- 
to-day running through of established duties and 
practices on the job. 

I have often been asked, in describing the 
present state of E. D., to mention some of the 
ways in which industry uses these programs. In 
trying to work over my own somewhat volumi- 
nous research, I had to arrive at these two theo- 
ries to make the mass of facts manageable and 
meaningful. What immediately and dramatic- 
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ally presents itself, with the use of the life-process 
and skill-insight theories, is what appears to be 
a complete “about-face.” 

Ten years ago, when E. D. programs first 
got under way as an across-the-board trend, the 
skill-insight thesis served as the basis for estab- 
lishing and revising E. D. programs. The fail- 
ure to find specific results with which to appraise 
these programs caused some researchers to start 
studying the subject. Several of them have con- 
cluded from their studies, as I have concluded 
from a recent one, that the organizational cli- 
mate of the firm, embodying rules, procedures, 
methods and skills that the leading executives in 
that firm adopt, determines what the potential 
executive does and believes. 


THe OrcANIZATION’s INFLUENCE 


This “organizational climate” is such an en- 
during thing that, in many firms, from the mo- 
ment the young boy out of college enters, he 
commences gradually and almost unconsciously 
to take on the attributes of the successful execu- 
tive. That is, he does if he wants to succeed. To 
make a long story short, the life-process theory is 
that real executive development is a long-run, 
semi-unconscious experience which is beyond any 
short-run program to bring about. It is this 
theory which I have found is becoming extreme- 
ly prevalent among top executives concerned 
with E. D. today. 

It is interesting to note that one or the other 
of the two theories of executive development 
seems to prevail throughout a whole industry. 
In the last ten years, I have found, companies in 
certain industries over the country are, in effect, 
developing an executive climate which is com- 
mon to other companies in the same industry. 
As a result, executives in a particular industry 
are quite acceptable to all or several of the com- 
panies in that line of business. 


Tue Picrure In Speciric INpustries 


For example, the automobile industry. is 
breeding an executive type and organizational 
climate that is uniformly shared by the Big 
Three. This is apparently happening also in the 


appliance industry, to some extent in the rubber 
industry and, surprisingly enough, to a great 
extent in the steel industry. In these industries 
the two E. D. theories most acutely rival each 
other. This means that the companies are re- 
sorting to looking upon the whole life experi- 
ence of the executive in a systematic way so as to 
better develop his potential as an executive. At 
the same time they are using, to the most eco- 
nomical limit, the skill-insight training, lasting 
sometimes two weeks to thirteen weeks. 


Tue Two Ipeas Orren ComBINED 


Men in these industries who are knowledge- 
able on this subject are frank to admit that they 
are still trying both theories, often with the throt- 
tle wide open. In some cases the life-process 
theory has been extended to include ferreting out 
the bright young boys in their second year of 
high school and exposing them to organization 
life during the summers. 

In one company I found that they went so 
far as to include in the middle-management 
fringe benefits insurance to augment the business 
college education of the men’s children. On the 
other hand, I found a company which still ad- 
heres dogmatically to the idea that the man they 
want to spend twenty years of money and time 
upon is the one who has put himself through 
high school and even college, and who has 
shown early in life the attributes of initiative and 
eagerness. ; 

Now let us take a look at the extent to which 
one of the two theses is adhered to exclusively. 
First of all, when one thesis is believed in to the 
exclusion of the other, it is usually in an indus- 
try marked by either a semi-monopolistic posi- 
tion, or else extremely competitive and young. 
For example, in public utilities and banks I sel- 
dom find that the life-process theory is held to. 
If any theory is held to it is skill-insight. In 
public utilities the trend in the last ten years has 
been a growing emphasis on more E. D. pro- 
grams at universities and with longer duration, 
sometimes lasting six weeks. 

What is noticeable in banks is their reluct- 
ance to carry E. D. down to a level lower than 
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top management. Perhaps this is because of the 
abominably low turnover and the relatively large 


number of executives at the top as compared to 
the middle range. Then too, the organization 
structure of a bank is such that there are very 
few real levels through which to go to the top. 
Generally, the longer the hierarchy, the more 
emphasis on executive development at the mid- 
dle range. 

In extremely competitive industries—for ex- 
ample, the food industry—the emphasis is not 
yet clearly formed. Every company seemingly is 
unaware of what other industries are doing. In 
the last few years, however, there have been no- 
ticeable signs that the food industry is commenc- 
ing to follow the belief that the executive devel- 
opment process begins early in life, is greatly 
enhanced by right exposure during the first ten 
years in the firm, and is brought to a climax in 
the last ten years by a very rapid exposure to 
problems somewhat beyond the reach, but never- 
theless resolvable with a little stretching. Such 
attempts to develop by “throwing into the water 
and let swim if he can” are a product of an acute 
executive shortage and acute competition such as 
found today in the food industry. 

With regard to the E. D. program at univer- 
sities —in general, executive development pro- 
grams that send the executives to business schools 
for training for periods ranging from four to 
thirteen weeks are increasingly viewed as more 
valuable for mental revitalizing than for any spe- 
cific learning that may result. More and more 
executives are viewing this period of creative ex- 
perience as more important, when done at the 
right period in their lives, than any knowledge 
they may pick up. 


Trenp Is To Larcer CLasses 

The last generalization that can be made is 
that the E. D. program at universities in which 
the classes are large—say 80-100 rather than 10-20 
—has become increasingly attractive to the execu- 
tive as well as to the employer who sends him 
and pays for his tuition. This generalization is 
especially true when the program is based on 
scholarship which demands considerable use of 


the mind rather than being only for therapy or 
skill orientation. 

Those who prefer large classes are still in 
the minority. By and large, the small program 
that emphasizes participation is most numerous. 
But lately the small-group fad with participation 
orientation is suffering from being overdone. 
Perhaps in the future it will be largely done 
away with. My guess is that it will, but this is 
still speculation. 


Editor to Reader 
(Continued from page 365) 

Editor's note: Several months ago in these pages 
a reader emphasized the need for a strong national 
association of personnel people, and we asked “What 
about the American Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration? Is it potentially the organization wanted 
. . . If not, what is lacking that some energetic 
backers couldn’t supply? . . . Would (we) scuttle 
ASPA and start again from scratch? We are sin- 
cerely asking.” 

Apparently personnel people haven’t made up 
their minds on this subject. At least, if they have, 
they haven’t told us. To help jell our thoughts on 
this important matter we invited this paper from 
a gentleman who is more than slightly prejudiced in 
favor of ASPA but who has tried to review the 
subject as objectively as possible. Those who want 
to know more may write him at Room 1, Kellogg 
Center, East Lansing, Michigan. ; 

In presenting the paper, perhaps it should be stat- 
ed that Personnel Journal has no connection what- 
ever with ASPA. I feel that it is a good outfit, run 
by able, honest and sincere men and women, and 
personally wish it well. I note one important omis- 
sion in Mr. Moore’s list of national personnel groups 
—the International Association of Personnel Wom- 
en. From what I’ve heard, seen and read, this 
Association, which held its 8th annual national con- 
ference in Cincinnati last May and is scheduled to 
meet in Detroit this April, is a live up-and-coming 
group. I was much impressed when my boss, Doris 
Hay, took me to a recent “Boss’s Night” meeting of 
the Philadelphia group, where there must have been 
100 members and their guests, who heard an ex- 
cellent talk by Ordway Tead. Perhaps Mr. Moore 
intended to list only bi-sexual national groups. 


Harrison TERRELL 





What Helps the Employer 
Helps His People—and vice versa 


roM the tone of articles in daily newspapers 
Fe magazines it seems that employers and 
employees have nothing in common. However, 
while the impression is easily given that they are 
continuously at each others’ throats, a careful 
analysis of employer-employee relationships soon 
reveals that the apparent widely divergent in- 
terests of the two groups are, in reality, conver- 
gent to the degree of being almost identical. 

First and foremost on any list of identical 
employer-employee interests is a desire for the 
progress of society as a whole. Practically all of 
the other interests actually do contribute toward 
this primary goal. Unfortunately, both sides 
quite often lose sight of this in the struggle for 
immediate benefits, 

On the part of the employer, his interest 
must be to furnish commodities and services 
which will make the world a better place in 
which to live. In promoting this interest he must 
produce goods, and to produce these goods he 
needs employees to assist him in the efficient and 
adequate production of the necessary as well as 
the desired goods of our people. 

Neither could accomplish this natural inter- 
est alone; each needs the other, as their efforts 
are mutually complementary. More goods of all 
types indicate progress for the entire economy. 
And when society as a whole progresses, it fol- 
lows that individuals comprising that society 
must also progress. 


Hicu Waces—Hicu ConsuMPTION 


One of the most fundamental means of at- 
taining the progress of the entire economy is the 
maintenance of high wages. Quite obviously, the 
worker desires maximum wages in order to pro- 
vide himself and his family with the highest pos- 
sible level of living. Not only must he be con- 
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An employer and his people for years go 
along amicably in pursuit of their mutual 
interests—and no one notices. But let a 
difference arise between them, sometimes 
amounting to only a few cents an hour, 
and “Threatened Strike” is blazoned in 
headlines. So it is well every once in a 
while to review the many aims which bind 
the two together in self-interest, which in 
the aggregate weigh far more than the 
things that divide them. 





cerned with the present but also the future, so 
he wants a wage which will allow him to save 
and invest. 

Moreover, since wages have become a status 
symbol for prestige and social acceptance, the 
element of personal pride compels the individual 
to strive for higher monetary compensation. In 
direct comparisons, the fact that a worker re- 
ceives more than others marks him as a superior, 
just as lower wages cause him to be regarded as 
an inferior to those who receive more. Indirect- 
ly, a higher wage will enable him to have a bet- 
ter home, neighborhood and automobile—all of 
which are generally accepted indicators of a per- 
son’s status in the community. 

In addition, he may derive a great inner 
satisfaction out of feeling that he is being paid 
“what he is worth.” In short, he desires pay 
which will enable him to maintain the social 
status to which he would like to become accus- 
tomed. Finally, a worker is not an inanimate 
machine but a human being with both the de- 
sire and need for relaxation. Only with high 
wages can he afford a sufficient amount of re- 
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laxation to bring out the noblest qualities in 
himself. 


PIONEER OF HIGHER WAGES 


Many years ago Henry Ford introduced the 
then unheard-of weekly factory wage of twenty- 
five dollars, realizing that more money in the 
pockets of workers meant a greater market for 
goods in general and Ford automobiles in par- 
ticular. Ever since that time, possibly even be- 
fore, enlightened employers have realized that 
the firm foundation of a mass production econ- 
omy is a mass consumption economy. 

With that thought in mind they have at- 
tempted to grant as high wages as could reason- 
ably be supported by the profitability of their 
enterprises, future expansion plans, and fair re- 
turns to the other factors of production. Nei- 
ther they nor anyone else has seriously ques- 
tioned the fact that one of the major reasons for 
America’s tremendous industrial growth has 
been adequate purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers. 

Less discrimination of age, sex, race or re- 
ligion is desirable to the employer because it en- 
ables him to tap a larger labor supply. Employ- 
ees will benefit from broadened contact with 
people of diverse experiences and backgrounds 
and this will eventually result in a more tolerant 
community. 

Naturally, total production of the economy 
suffers when prejudice prevents us from allow- 
ing all workers to utilize their talents to the ut- 
most. Discriminatory practices result in a tre- 
mendous waste of manpower by restricting the 
full development of potential talent, while more 
tolerance will allow us to tap this practically 
unused reservoir of human talent. 


Breap Cast Upon THE WATERS 


Hiring handicapped workers helps an em- 
ployer to fulfill his humanitarian motives. At 
the same time, it is good business because their 
turnover rate is remarkably low and experience 
demonstrates that they are average or better in 
work performance. If not working, such people 
would probably be on federal, state or local re- 


lief in one form or another. Therefore, it means 
lower taxes for everyone when they work. 

But, of cardinal importance is the fact that 
they are better satisfied and feel more of a sense 
of human dignity when they are earning their 
own living rather than depending on someone 
else. Besides, the entire economy benefits from 
the increased total of production which is occa- 
sioned by the entry of this extra group of work- 
ers into the labor force. 

Unemployment concerns both employer and 
employee because it causes hardship to both. 
Even in firms employing only semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, long continued idleness has 
an adverse effect upon the working force. Few 
workers are trained in the skills and practices of 
industry and experienced workers lose some of 


their skill. Consequently, a revival of employ- 


ment finds industry lacking a competent and bal- 
anced work force. But, most important of all is 
the fact that lost production can never be re- 
gained and our entire economy is retarded in the 
progress toward a higher level of living by the 
amount of the lost production. 


Sreapy EMpLoyMENT Hers Everysopy 


Therefore, besides benefitting the employee 
in his search for security, any plan of employ- 
ment stabilization—such as the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, for instance—will benefit the employ- 
er through reduced layoffs, discharges and re- 
hirings. Thus, a saving will be realized in lower 
hiring, induction and training costs as well as 
lower separation costs. Overtime payments can 
be reduced by a more even scheduling of work. 
Because of the prospect of steady employment, 
better employees can be hired and present em- 
ployees may have an improved attitude toward 
their work, with less tendency to slow down in 
an attempt to stretch the work. 

From the above discussion, it appears that 
anything which increases productivity should be 
an identical goal of both employer and employee. 
Various benefits such as shorter working hours, 
pension plans, good training programs, stock 
bonus and purchase plans, severance pay bene- 
fits, correct placement of workers, adequate light- 
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ing facilities, air conditioning, provision of mu- 
sic on the job, sick leave, group life insurance, 
hospitalization, nursing service, effective com- 
munication, employee discounts on company 
products, suggestion systems, and all the rest 
are a means of raising worker morale. Naturally, 
this increased morale should reflect itself in high- 
er productivity, which will mean more profit for 
the employer and higher wages for the worker. 
Naturally, progress of society as a whole auto- 
matically flows from increased productivity. 

In conclusion, we may note that many of the 
mutual interests listed above fall into the cate- 
gory which is commonly known as fringe bene- 
fits. Generally speaking, they provide a type of 
assistance or benefit which an individual is not 
likely to secure for himself. In return for his 
expense of providing these costly benefits for 
the workers, the employer fulfills his desire to 
secure and retain the best obtainable work team 
members, for such extra services have a definite 
appeal to many well qualified employees because 
they are, in effect, a tax-exempt increase in wages. 

Insurance, housing, stabilized employment 
and other possible benefits can attract and hold 
desirable people, as is clearly evidenced by the 
experience of companies which have provided 
and advertised these benefits. Indeed, advertising 
of benefits has become a common means of re- 
cruitment. It is no accidental coincidence that 
benefits have been expanded most frequently in 
periods when labor markets were tight. 


“Benerits” Benerir Empioyers Too 

It can readily be seen that the same type of 
reasoning could be applied to practically all of 
the usual fringe benefits in an attempt to demon- 
strate their benefit to both employer and em- 
ployee. For example, such unmentioned items as 
coffee breaks, company cafeterias, rest periods, 
credit unions, legal aids, parking facilities, coun- 
seling, recreation, company libraries, holidays, 
vacations, and all the rest have an identity of in- 
terest aspect. 

However, recognition of common goals does 
not imply that management should give away 
the business to the workers or that the workers 


should even expect such a thing. Rather, a rec- 
ognition of the identical goals of employer and 
employee should help to create more labor har- 
mony as each side becomes better able to see the 
other’s point of view. Then working together 
for the advancement and progress of all will be- 
come a reality rather than the expression of a 
noble sentiment. 

Labor is not merely a commodity to be 
bought and sold. Nor is capital simply money 
personified in a soulless corporation; rather it is 
a living thing which is daily represented by the 
corporate directors, officers and managers. In 
short, both employer and employee are human 
beings with the natural right to be treated as 
such. When this spirit of cooperation prevails, 
both management and labor should be able to 
better achieve their most essential identical in- 
terest—the progress of society as a whole. 


The Wage Settlement 
(Continued from page 369) 


desirable company settlement might be an un- 
equal wage increase. If there is a wide difference 
between the “goal” line and the company’s pres- 
ent wage curve, intermediate goals could be es- 
tablished, for a gradual approach to the attain- 
ment of the optimum relationship. 

Although no specific cents-per-hour figures 
have been used here, it can be seen very readily 
that this procedure will permit the determination 
of a company objective within a cent or two. 

This is not an opportunistic way. It is pure 
competition. The company negotiator who 
spends considerable time collecting and analyz- 
ing data relevant to any other criteria for pur- 
poses of “counter-argument” is merely lending 
credence to their use in the future when they 
may spell something quite different. 





“This man wants to work,” Lincoln once wrote 
to a department head, *“—so uncommon a want 
that I think it ought to be gratified.” 

—Carl Sandburg 








Selection and Turnover 


oks the use of selection aids actually reduce 
D turnover? It has always been difficult to 
answer that question, because turnover depends 
on many factors. Typically a selection device is 
“validated” via a comparison showing the rela- 
tive survival or termination rates of men who 
score high and men who score low. Other things 
being equal, if low-scoring men are poor sur- 
vivors, the rejection of low scorers should in- 
crease the over-all survival rate. 

Unfortunately, “other things” seldom are 
equal. For example, a company which institutes 
a new selection procedure and, subsequently, ex- 
periences a decrease in turnover cannot be sure 
that the decrease did not result from improved 
training or supervisory practices. On the other 
hand, the general economic picture may change 
and cause an imcrease in turnover in spite of 
improved methods of selection. 

To avoid this difficulty, one must compare 
results in two situations which differ only (or 
primarily) in the fact that the selection proce- 
dure is used in one situation, and not in the 
other. This feat is extremely hard to accomplish. 

This report describes such a study. One of 
the companies which supports the activities of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Associ- 
ation (not, however, the Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee) divided its dis- 
tricts into two groups. This was done in such a 
way that the districts in one group were com- 
parable in every major respect to those in the 
other. Neither home office opinion nor statistical 
comparison could differentiate between the two 
groups. 

In the presence of all managers, the presi- 
dent of the company flipped a silver dollar. 
Chance, and chance alone, determined which 
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This is a report on the effect of a new 
selection procedure, consisting of twice as 
many steps as the old, on a company’s 
turnover rate. Seldom, if ever, has a 
turnover experiment been set up so care- 
fully to eliminate the influence of all fac- 
tors except selection on the reliability of 
the findings. Over two years, the new 
system reduced turnover slightly in one 
company segment, while the rate was ris- 
ing by 18% in the control segment. 





group of districts thereafter was to use a new 
procedure and which was not. 

Two years went by. Termination rates in 
the two groups of districts were then compared. 
Results were as shown by the table on the next 
page. 

Prior to the study termination rates for the 
two groups of districts were nearly equal (46 
per cent versus 44 per cent). At its conclusion 
they differed widely (44 per cent versus 62 per 
cent). The effect of the new selection procedure 
was to keep a lid on a termination rate that 
otherwise (because of economic conditions?) 
would have risen. 

This we see by the increase in termination 
rate for districts which did not use the new pro- 
cedure—from 44 per cent to 62 per cent. Mean- 
while, for the districts which used the new pro- 
cedure the termination rate, after an initial rise, 
returned to its original level and remained there. 

Did the final difference of 18 per cent (i.e., 
62° minus 44°/,) come about only because of the 
new selection procedure? Probably not! But it 
seems safe to assume that the selection procedure 
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played a major part. Factors beyond the intro- 
duction of the new procedure were controlled: 
the type and size of operation, location of dis- 
trict, number of staffs and home office opinion 
of performance prior to the study, in the two 
groups of districts were very much alike. Dur- 
ing the study changes in these factors were 
noted, and checks were made to see that they 
did not vitiate the study. Fortunately, none did. 


How tHe New Procepure DirFrerep 

The word “new” should be enclosed, per- 
haps, in quotes. The selection procedure was 
new in the sense only that several of its com- 
ponent parts had not been used previously by 
the company in which the study was conducted. 
This was a company which utilizes the “debit” 
method of life insurance distribution. 

The “new procedure” which was used in 
one-half of the company’s districts differed from 
the “old” mainly in the addition of six steps. 
The old procedure had consisted of: 

Preliminary interview 

Application blank 

Agent’s rating chart (personal history) 
. Inspection report 

Written contact with agent’s references 
. Interview with wife 

Summary of data gathered in previous 

six steps. 

In the new procedure the first three steps 
remained the same; then two new steps were 
added. The first consisted of an Aptitude Index, 
which was used because the Combination Inven- 
tory was not available in 1953 at the start of the 
study. The Combination Inventory is a selection 





device designed specifically for companies which 
use the “debit” method of life insurance distribu- 
tion. (Both it and the Aptitude Index are avail- 
able only to members of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. Both contain 
personal history and personality sections. In ad- 
dition, the Combination Inventory includes sec- 
tions on arithmetic, mental alertness and inter- 
est.) The second added step was “Visit to debit 
and report on agent’s reactions.” 


Manacer’s Harper Work Pap 

In place of step 5 in the old procedure, the 
new procedure called for “Personal or telephone 
contact with agent’s references.” After step 5 of 
the old procedure, a new step (Completion of 
inner section of Selection Interview Blueprint; 
a guide for an organized interview) was added. 
And after the “Interview with wife” three new 
steps were added: Study of (inner section of) 
Selection Interview Blueprint; Selection inter- 
view based on the “Blueprint”; and Medical 
examination. 

Under the new procedure the work required 
from the manager was, as the report shows, 
more than twice as great (at least, it had twice 
as many steps) as that needed under the old. 
The pay-off? The demonstration that such extra 
effort had its reward! 

We cannot say, of course, which of the vari- 
ous steps contributed most importantly to the 
difference in turnover rates, At the start of the 
study there existed and still exists (in the minds 
of the authors) grave doubt about the value of 
the Aptitude Index as a selection device for com- 
panies using the debit system of life insurance 
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distribution. (The Aptitude Index was designed 
in the first instance for “ordinary” life insurance 
companies, and has been validated extensively 
only for them.) 


This study shows only that a selection pro- 
cedure in its entirety (a test and five other 
things) when new to a company, can be worth 
while. 
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Human Relations Rides the Rails 


HoRTLY after World War II, Southern Pa- 
S cific turned to helping its supervisors do 
better jobs with the aid of human relations. An 
independent human relations engineering firm 
was retained to conduct a special three-day 
course on “Human Relations for Supervisors.” 

Course content has ranged during the 
twelve years of its existence over such subjects as 
basic psychology, industrial psychology, how to 
lead a conference, and practical applications of 
human relations principles. Today, this short 
course includes such advanced collegiate tech- 
niques as role playing and case studies in man- 
agement and supervisory problems (similar to 
the cases in Dubin’s Human Relations in 
Administration). 

Each three-day course is limited to 20 “stu- 
dents” who are selected by their supervisors as 
having a present on-the-job need for human re- 
lations training, or who are believed to have 
supervisory potential. This permits plenty of 
across-the-table interchange among members of 
the sessions. And since comparative youngsters 
sit around the table with oldsters near retire- 
ment, there is plenty to be learned aside from the 
regular contents of each session. It is not un- 
usual to have a bookkeeper from the warehouse 
company trading problems with a division engi- 
neer, a road gang foreman or a trucking com- 
pany office manager. 

This mixing of men from the many parts 
of the Southern Pacific system develops a better 
understanding among men who, although they 
work for the same company, have entirely differ- 
ent problems and viewpoints, even on such im- 
portant items as company policy. 

To cover the 20,000-0dd miles of track and 
the countless waypoints of the sprawling SP sys- 
tem, a special rail car has been converted for use 
as a traveling classroom. The cat has a self- 


By Letanp W. Myers 
Southern Pacific Company 


Graduate Student, Golden Gate College 





Human relations training, with the help 
of a class room on wheels which can accom- 
modate 20 people at a time, is but one 
element of the Southern Pacific’s educa- 
tional and development program for em- 
ployees. Placing great stress on well- 
rounded individuals, the company also 
helps its people to complete college de- 
gree requirements, or to take special 
courses. 





contained air-conditioning unit (needed for hun- 
dred-degree-plus desert heat); a special confer- 
ence table to seat the 20 participants; soft, com- 
fortable chairs; and a full-sized blackboard. It 
can be parked on any siding of the railroad, so 
that no supervisor from New Orleans to Port- 
land is out of reach. To complete one round of 
the SP system takes human relations specialist 
Hob Ferguson and his car a year and a half; at 
the end of this time, of course, it is time to begin 
another circuit. 

One of the rather unforeseen results of this 
human relations course is that officers and super- 
visors who have completed it two or three times 
seem to gain more proportionately than those 
who attended only one course. That is possible 
for two reasons: one is the fact that course con- 
tent is changed slightly each time around; sec- 
ond is that “graduates” of the course tend to 
apply the principles and methods they learn to 
their everyday situations, then come back the 
second and third times with various practical 
questions that arise. 


Orner SourHERN: Pactric Procrams 
For many years the railroad has been active 
in the development and training of executive and 
middle management “talent.” It is only recently, 
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however, that any effort has been made to tie in 
high-level education with a formal management 
development program. 

As early as 1943, SP had established an “in- 
service training program” to induct new em- 
ployees, to provide more efficiency in present 
employees, and to develop a “management re- 
placement team.” Originally, this program was 
extended only to the freight and passenger traf- 
fic departments in the southern territory (South- 
ern California) of the company. It has since 
been extended throughout the SP system. 

From this beginning has grown the SP 
Training Bureau, which today has a staff of four 
full-time instructors in two principal offices at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. In addition to 
courses in how to read and interpret freight and 
passenger tariffs and how to construct rates, the 
bureau also conducts an “Effective Reading Pro- 
gram” for officers and supervisors, as well as 
correspondence courses in various phases of rail- 
roading. 

Executive DevELOPMENT 

In addition to the in-service training pro- 
gram and the constantly circulating human rela- 
tions course (plus safety and loading demonstra- 
tion cars), SP in 1950 began still another pro- 
gram. Since 1950, 40 high-ranking officers and 
managers have been sent to such management 
training institutions as Harvard’s Advanced 
Management program and the Executive Devel- 
opment program of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness.at Stanford. 

An out-growth of this advanced program is 
a new plan aimed at junior management people, 
who have been judged to have potential for 
future advancement in the system. The first 
steps in this new program were taken in 1955, 
when President D. J. Russell met with Stanford 
University officials to outline a complete manage- 
ment development program. 

The program is divided into four parts, en- 
compassing employees who have had little or no 
college as well as those already holding degrees, 
and even includes a special program for technical 
training of engineering employees. The program 


ranges in time from a one-month summer trans- 
portation management course to as much as a 
full academic year of college work. 


Course IN TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 

The transportation management course is 
conducted each summer by Stanford University 
for higher management people of the various 
transportation industries, including airlines, 
trucking companies and steamship lines as well 
as the railroads. One of President Russell’s 
stipulations in establishing this program for SP 
employees was that the course not be limited to 
SP. The main objective is to give those partici- 
pating a broad view of the problems faced in the 
entire transportation industry, at the same time 
providing specific skills in such fields as carrier 
management problems, business policy, human 
relations, management appraisal methods and 
personal development. 

Another division of the program is for em- 
ployees who have already made “substantial 
progress” toward a college degree. This is a 
phase which was totally unexpected when the 
original surveys were made to determine the 
extent of such a development plan. It was dis- 
covered that a good-sized group of employees 
had been attending night schools and taking 
correspondence courses on their own time. 

To aid them during the last portion of their 
work, SP’s program was widened to include its 
own version of the GI “Operation Bootstrap.” 
When an employee is within one year of attain- 
ing his degree, if he is judged to have manage- 
ment potential and meets other standard require- 
ments, SP may pay his tuition and expenses, as 
well as his full normal salary, for up to two 
semesters or three quarters while he devotes full 
time to completing his degree work. 


Hexpinc Emptoyees Get Decrees 

The most recent addition to the develop- 
ment program is to aid engineering personnel 
in advanced work toward technical goals bene- 
ficial to the company. A program of employing 
engineering students during the summer to gain 
an insight into railroad work is beginning to 
interest young men in railroad work again. 
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The fourth phase of the education develop- 
ment program is for employees who have had 
little or no college training. They may be en- 
rolled in regular undergraduate programs for 
one semester at any accredited college or uni- 
versity near their homes. They are encouraged 
to take courses in such fields as economics, phi- 
losophy, sociology, history, political science, etc. 
The purpose of this phase is to provide a broad 
general background which top management 
feels is essential for assuming greater responsi- 
bility in advancing up the promotional ladder. 

The Education Program has a four-fold pur- 
pose: 1) to improve personnel available for man- 
agement positions (thus improving company 
efficiency) by giving men a broader general base 
of knowledge; 2) to attract a better grade of new 
personnel through knowledge of such a pro- 
gram; 3) to improve personnel morale; 4) pos- 
sibly as an end product, to provide a better re- 
turn for the substantial amounts paid out by the 
company for salaries and wages. 


SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

Men are selected for the programs through 
education and interest questionnaires, superviso- 
ry recommendation, college ability examinations, 
and personal interviews with the company’s edu- 
cational adviser, who is also a Stanford faculty 
member. The preliminary recommendation for 
consideration of an employee is a function of the 
line supervisor, on whose shoulders is thus 
placed the responsibility of spotting potential 
management-calibre subordinates. 

Men chosen for the programs must have at 
least five years service with the company, must 
be either in supervisory positions or preparing 
for them, and must be young enough to be able 
to benefit a great deal from such additional edu- 
cation—usually under 35 or 36). 


EVALUATION OF THE PRocRAM 
A constant appraisal takes place both during 
and after a man’s participation in the program. 
The company’s educational advisor evaluates the 
participant while he is attending college. The 
participant himself is asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire both immediately upon completion of 


his program and again six months after he re- 
turns to the job. His department supervisor also 
evaluates the results both shortly after and again 
six months after a participant returns to work. 

According to a recent company report, “Em- 
ployees who have participated in the program 
thus far, with very minor exceptions, appear to 
have had their future value to the company sub- 
stantially increased in the following ways: The 
experience has “broadened their base,” and en- 
couraged them to relate their company respon- 
sibilities to the larger scheme of things. They 
have been taught to think more critically and to 
handle problems more effectively.” 

SP’s top management thinks enough of the 
executive development program to commit be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 annually to it. With 
continuing good appraisals, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that the company’s goals of improving per- 
sonnel for executive positions will be met and 
that Southern Pacific System can look forward 
to an increasingly well-rounded and capable 
management. 
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As You Were Saying— 
CREED FOR PERSONNEL PEOPLE? 


HEN I ran across the statement by J. C. 
Penney (appearing on our inside first 

cover page) in a recent issue of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, | wrote Editor Cecil E. Goode (3 
Waggaman Street, McLean, Virginia) about it 
and he referred me to the author himself. I’m 
glad he did, because Mr. Penney, now 83 and 
still active as chairman of the retailing chain he 
founded in 1902, sent me a number of interesting 
booklets and reprints about his career and his 
philosophy. The chain he heads operates some 
1700 stores, employs nearly 100,000 “associates.” 
One of the booklets is titled “Faith Gave 
Me a New Start at 56.” It starts out: “One night 
late in 1931 I was convinced I would never see 
another dawn. I wrote farewell letters to my 
family. Then I waited for the end—a failure at 
the age of 56.” Mr. Penney at that time is said 
to have been “flat broke,” having lost a fortune 
sometimes estimated at $40 millions; he was a 
“nervous and physical wreck.” “As is not un- 
usual in such crack-ups,” he is quoted, “I blamed 
everyone except myself.” It was at that nadir 
that he learned how to pray, and it is that which 
is said to have started him on the come-back 
trail. At the end of the booklet is a prayer which 
is said to have helped many businessmen, called 


“Morning Resolve.” 

“Today,” said Mr. Penney in a New York 
Journal-American interview a year ago, “life 
seems so vital and exciting that when I get up 
in the morning I can scarcely wait to see what 
the day will bring.” The reporter asked: “Why 
does the J. C. Penney Co. require its executives 
to retire at 60, when you are such a brilliant 
example of competence well beyond that age?” 
Penney replied that “it’s been our experience that 
many of our people are ready for a change at 
that age—and we feel we should apply a uniform 
policy to all. We believe that retirement with a 
pension gives a man a fine opportunity to pursue 
personal interests which may prove even more 
satisfying than his career up to that time.” Ex- 
amples were cited. 

How does that uniform policy jibe with the 
6th of Mr. Penney’s principles—considering an 
able man over 60 who would much rather keep 


on working? For that matter, what do you 


think of this statement of principles as a “creed” 
for personnel people; in what way would you 
add to or change it? House Organ Editors: If 
you can use inspirational material, Mr. Penney’s 
address is 330 West 34th St., New York 1. 

H. M. T. 


THE “PROFESSIONAL” PERSONNEL MAN 


EVERAL letters have been received about the 

self-rating test which appeared opposite the 
Contents page of our December issue. The test, 
consisting of 13 questions, was composed by Paul 
Moore of the ASPA (The American Society for 
Personnel Administration). You were to give 
yourself 3 to 21 points for affirmative answers to 
the various questions. In all fairness, it should 
be pointed out that Mr. Moore did not prepare 
the test for general distribution to personnel peo- 
ple, but only to ASPA members. This account- 
ed for some bias in the test in favor of active 
association members. The page was headed: 
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“How Do You Rate Professionally as a Person- 
nel Administrator ?” 

Walter R. Klostermeier, who is assistant to 
the director of industrial relations and personnel 
at Granite City Steel Company, Granite City, 
Illinois, writes good-humoredly: 


In the September 1958 issue of Fortune “goat 
feathers” were described as “the feathers a man 
picks and sticks all over his hide to make himself 
look like the village goat—they are the distractions, 
sidelines and reflections that take a man from his 
own business and keep him from getting ahead.” 

Peter Drucker, in the Practice of Management, 





AS YOU WERE SAYING 


cautioned personnel men about becoming too inter- 
ested in professionalism rather than working to- 
ward the good of the organization by which they 
are employed. 

Evidently, Paul L. Moore has a different point 
of view although, in all fairness, his text on the in- 
side cover of the December 1958 Journal was con- 
cerned with the professionalism of a personnel ad- 
ministrator, implying that there were other factors 
to be judged. You might be interested in knowing 
that my boss and I both took the test. I scored much 
higher than he, but he refuses to change places! 


Richard A. Bromley, director of personnel 
with The Dow Chemical Company, Madison, 
Illinois, finds the checklist “at least provocative.” 
He writes in part: 


I have studied it with considerable interest and 
not a little amount of disturbance. Since I am not 
a member of ASPA, my arguments may lose some 
steam, but nevertheless I take enough exception 
with the implications behind Mr. Moore’s checklist 
that I feel called upon to dust off my personal 
soapbox. 

I realize that the word “professionally” is itali- 
cized in the checklist heading. This might offer 
some justification for the overly-academic tone of 
the checklist. But, while it is perhaps an excuse, it 
does not constitute justification. Personnel men, if 
they are to be effective communicators and doers, 
can usually not afford to be academic even if they’re 
so inclined; they positively cannot be overly-aca- 
demic; frequently, their academics may close doors 
rather than open them. 

I have tried as objectively as possible to rate 
myself on the scale and I come up with a 91, which 
says I am “very good.” If I devote my energies in 
support of all of the various activities into which 
one particular association, the ASPA, enters, I can 
then move my score up to 131, which says I am 
“distinctly outstanding.” Am I to judge from this 
that being relatively “very good” or “distinctly out- 
standing,” depends on whether or not I belong to 
the ASPA and try to talk everybody else into doing 
the same thing? 

This letter is not intended as a tirade. How- 
ever, I do feel strongly that in the personnel field, 
as in many others, practicality sometimes is made to 
play a poor second fiddle to too-often shallow aca- 
demics. Mr. Moore’s questionnaire does not ask 
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things like, “When was the last time you effectively 
settled a grievance which might have resulted in a 
wildcat strike had it been mishandled? Give your- 
self 10 points.” It does not ask a question like, 
“When did you, through effective employee coun- 
seling, arrange the transfer of an employee who 
was about to quit into a type of work where he is 
now performing well? Give yourself 10 points.” 

Richard G. Kendall (to HMT’s great 
amusement) says “Perhaps if you could find 
something of sufficient value in this letter to 
print in your magazine I could raise my score on 
Mr. Moore’s quiz to 39, and thus gain something 
from this bit of self-expression.” Mr. Kendall, 
who is director of personnel with the Union Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company at Portland, Maine, 
may consider his score so raised! He wrote: 

It was only a short while ago that I finished 
reading the December issue of “Personnel Journal.” 
There were two articles in this issue, plus a quiz on 
the inside front cover, that seemed to point up a 
need for an answer to a question that every per- 
sonnel manager must at some time ask himself. 
“What am I really supposed to be doing?” This 
question often gets answered without a keen analy- 
sis of exactly what it asks. The times a penetrating 
evaluation is made are all too few. 

With personae! administration now well into 
its maturity the answer to this question should be 


IN THIS CORNER 


Interviewers Pressed for Time 

Roy R. Cunningham, who operates The Per- 
sonnel Register in Houston, Texas, writes me 
about the article “Psychology of the Interview” 
by Dr. Robert L. Leopold in our December num- 
ber. “He speaks as if a degree in medicine and a 
certificate in psychiatry is necessary to be an in- 
terviewer,” says Mr. Cunningham. “. . . Does 
he have any idea of the pressure an employment 
interviewer is sometimes under? He has time 
. . . to determine ‘motivations’; we do not... 
We haven't the time for a complete personal life 
history ... I see—interview is too big a word— 
hundreds of men per week; dozens want to be 
‘personnel men.’ The reason: ‘ I like people.’ 


_” 


What a sorry reason; it is not social work. 


clearer in the minds of personnel administrators 
than I believe it now is. The many articles appear- 
ing from time to time on the personnel man’s search 
for job satisfaction seem to document that this ques- 
tion is still unanswered. The answer should come 
from an organization such as the ASPA, but my 
expectations that the right answer will come from 
there have received quite a set-back. 

The quiz submitted in the Personnel Journal by 
Paul Moore of the ASPA bothered me consider- 
ably, partly because I got such a low score on it, 
but more because the objectives seemed totally un- 
related to job performance. Is the goal of a per- 
sonnel administrator, in his search for professional 
status, to become so detached from his job that 
achievement in the field is to be measured by activi- 
ties having little relation to success on the job? 
If this is so I feel the ASPA is moving in the 
wrong direction. 

With personnel administration on the threshold 
of being recognized as a profession, if the ASPA 
gets off the track it behooves management consult- 
ant firms to do more than they have done to date 
to place the personnel function in its proper niche 
in the function of management. As Elmer John 
states it, “A philosophy is needed.” Until this is 
forthcoming, I shall strive to realize the simple goal 
of “Creating and maintaining a situation in which 
each employee is encouraged and permitted to do 


his best.” 


(with Harrison Terrell) 


Murder! Let’s Stop It 

Who wants to join me in the launching of 
SEMM-TV&R—Society for the Elimination of 
Murder and Mayhem on TV and Radio? By 
the very nature of their calling, perhaps person- 
nel people more than other managers owe it to 
society to exert an influence in this important 
matter. I’m more than half serious in proposing 
concerted action. It seems to me that we may be 
doing ourselves and our children irreparable 


harm by allowing ourselves to be exposed to so 
much shooting, knifing, slugging and manhan- 
dling in general. You can hardly escape such 


programs—you're in the middle of one before 
you know it. Before long you begin to think of 
a mere roughing-up, perhaps resulting only in a 
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broken head, as commonplace, and you begin to 
fear trouble around every dark corner. Require- 
ments for membership in SEMM-TV&R might 
be a pledge not to look at more than one shootin’ 
stabbin’ program a week (giving a chance to 
taper off entirely) and to write the managers of 
at least two TV stations our ideas on the sub- 
ject. Another requirement might be to write the 
sponsors of at least two offending programs. I’m 
ready to join with others in fulfilling these con- 
ditions. If there’s a good enrollment, the story 
might have news value and the movement could 
snow-ball. Care to be a charter member of 


SEMM? 


Contributing Work for Charity 

The membership requirements just stated, 
involving no cash but only determination and a 
little work, remind me of a truly wonderful idea 
told about in the October Personnel Administra- 
tor. A Philadelphia company (Edgecomb Steel) 
is said to have found a way to do away with col- 
lections and solicitations in the plant. Once a 
year all employees work four hours on what 
should be a day off. The pay for this work, cal- 
culated at time-and-a-half, goes into a charity 
fund. A committee of six employee representa- 
tives administers the fund and decides how 
much will be given to what. 
Easing a Move for Employees 

When the Tidewater Oil Company moved 
from the Battery in New York City, where the 
offices had been located since 1879, to an uptown 
location on Madison Avenue, they made it as 
easy as they could for their 600 office people to 
find the best route from their homes to the new 
office. The move was scheduled for February 
2. Realizing that the commuting habits of most 
employees would be drastically changed, they 
got out a booklet called “How Will I Get 
There,” telling about ali routes and running 
time—bus, train, subway and ferry—available for 
people living from Westchester to Staten Island 
and from Long Island to Jersey City. The New 
York City Transit Authority helped with the 
booklet and, in addition, provided copies of the 
Authority’s latest “Official New York Subway 


Map and Guide.” A letter from Tidewater’s east- 
ern division general manager, vice-president J. G. 
Jimenez, appears on the first page of the com- 
pany booklet. The publicity release came from 
Jack F. Gow, supervisor public relations. 


Going Overboard on Coffee 


The coffee break is in the news again. We 
have received at least three releases on the sub- 
ject, coming out of a survey made by the pub- 
licity committee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and reported in the January 
number of Office Executive. One story starts 
out, “The majority of office workers in the 
United States and Canada now have two coffee 
breaks a day rather than one. . . . Only five per- 
cent have no coffee at all during working hours. 
Slightly more than three-quarters of the (sur- 
veyed) companies . . . who have regularly sched- 
uled coffee breaks have two of them a day.... 
How does the boss feel about the coffee break? 
Most employers, the Association reports, seem 
to like it for its morale value and only a small 
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number, three percent, have any plans for dis- 
continuing it. A continuing difficulty, however, 
is getting the worker back on the job after the 
coffee break is over.” The survey report presents 
a lot of interesting facts as to time allowed for 
coffee breaks, the cost per cup to employees, 
methods of providing coffee, and so on. It may 
surprise you that 28% of the U. S. companies 
polled use vending machines. This is the high- 
est percentage, followed by 27.49% who use com- 
pany cafeterias. 

I have had no exeprience with scheduled 
coffee breaks, but only with catch-as-catch-can. 
Where there are no positive rules, it appears that 
it’s time to put the brakes on coffee breaks. In 
some offices they start with what amounts to 
breakfast in the office, and continue sporadically 
throughout the day. When the “break” comes 
at a certain time the work of the office is dis- 
rupted and it’s sometimes hard to find anyone 
around to talk business, either on the phone or 
in person. When will the tide turn to less re- 
freshment and more work? Should we, as a 
cartoonist proposed, inaugurate a “work break”? 


Locust Valley Leader on Labor 

“There is no question but that the lot of all 
working men has been improved by labor 
unions. It is generally conceded that such gains 
never would have come into being so rapidly 
without unions. And today much of manage- 
ment is willing to admit that there was a time 
when management was running things its own 
way and needed to be reined in. The tide has 
turned. While the checks must not be removed 
from management, they now must be put on 
labor.” 

So reads an editorial in the Locust Valley 
Leader (Long Island, New York) which is edit- 
ed by Edith Hay Wyckoff, niece of our ‘jate 
editor. The weekly community newspaper was 
a 1957 prize winner in the annual newspaper 
contest sponsored by the New York Press Associ- 
ation. What kind of checks would Mrs. Wyckoff 
put on labor? Here’s another paragraph from 
the editorial: 

“After a great deal of thought we have come 


to the conclusion that for the good of the nation- 
al interest as well as thousands of working men, 
the time has come for the government to put 
the lid on labor, force it to the same responsibili- 
ties to which it has forced management, and in 
some fields to explicitly prohibit strikes. After 
observing a series of destructive strikes during 
the past weeks we have seen it proved that this 
proposal rather than being anti-labor is for the 
man who works, or in other words pro-labor in 
the broadest sense. In many instances such laws 


will protect the working man and woman from 


the marauding of unscrupulous, ambitious gang- 
ster labor czars. It also will protect them from 
unnecessary strikes because some labor leaders 
seem to feel the need to prove their worth.” 


Bonus for P/J Authors 


Personnel Journal authors are still collecting 
bonus circulation of their P/J articles. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to us—and presumably to the 
authors—that so many of our articles are reprint- 
ed and distributed throughout whole organiza- 
tions, or picked up by other publishers and quot- 
ed as a whole or in part. We're told that about 
150 separate inquiries have already been received 
by the authors of an article (“The Counseling 
Interview—Crux of a Man’s Development”) in 
our November 1958 issue. Hardly a day goes by 
without one or more requests to reprint some 
article—often one which appeared many months 
ago. A fair number of requests to use whole ar- 
ticles or passages from them in books, of course 
with credit to the authors, are received too. If 
you feel, as many do, that it does something for 
a personnel worker to have pieces published un- 
der his or her by-line, be advised that we are 
always “in the market” for meaty articles. The 
quality of writing matters less than the idea con- 
tent; if you have something to share with fellow 
workers we may be able to help you express it. 
We like to have articles as short as possible while 
presenting the story, in order to give readers the 
greatest value for the time expended. 





“The hard part of making good is that you 
have to do it again every day.” 
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A PutLosopHy oF ADMINISTRATION. By Marshall 
E. Dimock, with foreword by Ordway Tead. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 176 pages. 
$3.50. 

In terms of expectations aroused by the title, 
this book starts off with a bang. In the first two 
chapters, the author, who is Professor of Political 
Science and Head of the Government Depart- 
ment of New York University, makes quite clear 
what a philosophy of administration is, what it 
is about, what it should and should not contain 
and why it is important. He lets us know that 
“administration is administrators,” that “admin- 
istration is outstanding individuals” concerned 
with universal values and devoted to human 
interests. An overall philosophy of administra- 
tion is “the indispensible tool of decision mak- 
ing.” 

At the end of the first two chapters I was 
prepared to call this book a gem. Then it takes 
off on a bead-stringing job, in the grand style. 
Page after page, chapter after chapter contain 
quotes from, and Dimock’s interpretation of, the 
writings of Ordway Tead, Peter Drucker, 
Adolph Berle, Chester Bernard, W. H. Whyte, 
Jr., Learned, Ulrich, and Booz, authors of Execu- 
tive Action and several other authors. 

This is mighty good and interesting material 
but, after all, when you get a book by Dimock 
you are presumably looking for what he has to 
offer rather than what he likes and dislikes about 
the writings of those whose books you may have 
already enjoyed. As a result of the very exten- 
sive use of other people’s material, at least half 
of the eighteen chapters of the book have little 
or nothing to do with a philosophy of adminis- 
tration. 

It is particularly distressing to find an author 
of Dimock’s scholarly achievement and practi- 
cal experiences in important government posts, 
failing to recognize the practically unanimous 
conclusion of clinical psychologists and psychia- 


trists that individuals do not Aave a personality 
—each of us is a personality. He is still using 
“personality” as one of several individual char- 
acteristics, along with mentality, judgment and 
physique. It is equally distressing to read on 
page 71: “Among peoples in this country, the 
term personality has come to be considered 
subversive.” 

However, in the final chapter of the book 
entitled “Creative Growth” we do hear again 
straight from Dimock—and in a big way. Here 
are some of the actions Dimock would take as 
a top administrator in order to implement his 
philosophy of administration. 

‘He would “resist the temptation to establish 
executive development courses of my own and 
would pool my resources with others to give 
such programs the broadest cultural base com- 
patible with an emphasis on individual initiative 
and wisdom in public policy.” 

He would decentralize administration, en- 
courage employee stock ownership and incentive 
payments, and promote young men to positions 
where they could grow rapidly. 

He would reject the old idea that all is fair 
in business so long as it makes money, and exer- 
cise a constant vigilance against the deadening 
effects of standardization. 

He would keep the staff function small, 
severely penalize “yes-men,” and “try to act like 
a loving father.” 

The closing sentence of the book reads: “For 
when growth can truly be called creative, then 
it partakes of the highest power known to the 
divine or to the mundane.” 

es Tuomas G. Spates 


4 


CoMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT. By Charles 
E. Redfield. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, 1958. 314 pages. $5.00. 

This is a revision of the work first published 
in 1953. Professor Redfield, of the Graduate 
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School of Public and International Affairs at the 
University of Pittsburgh, is said to have “incor- 
porated the thinking of the last five years, in- 
cluding the results of recent research and ex- 
perimentation in communication skills.” There 
are two new chapters—one on communication 
and control, the other by Audrey E. Heusser 
(who has written several articles for Personnel 
Journal) on employee publications. Both are 
excellent. 

Because communication is so large a part of 
management, it is difficult to separate the two 
subjects. The author has done remarkably well 
in this respect; when he mentions a manage- 
ment art like delegation, for example, he very 
quickly turns to a discussion of its communica- 
tion aspects. 

“An excellent credo for everyone who is seri- 
ously concerned about his communications, re- 
gardless of his position in the organization” is 
credited to the Royal Bank of Canada. It con- 
sists of four simple questions: “1. What is it we 
wish to communicate? (We must have it clear 
in our own minds.) 2. To whom? (It is child- 
ish to try to score a bull’s-eye by aiming in the 
general direction of the target.) 3. What is the 
best medium of communication? 4. How can 
we best utilize this medium for this audience?” 

Many true-to-life examples of good and bad 
communication procedures are given. At the 
end of each chapter there is a list of selected 
readings—not only books and monographs but 
articles as well. Text references are brought to- 
gether in the back, just before the 10-page in- 
dex. A good book for executive development 
H. M. T. 


courses. 


Ancet’s Nationa Direcrory oF PERsONNEL 
Manacers. Compiled by Juvenal L. Angel, Mod- 
ern Vocational Trends Bureau. World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., New York 17, 1958, 4th 
edition. 343 pages. $20.00. 


The whole story of this volume is told in 
the foreword by the compiler. 9,000 American 
companies are said to be listed, in part 1 geo- 
graphically, in part 2 alphabetically. Each listed 


company is said to have “a demonstrated record 
of financial stability, achievement and growth. 
All entries include the name and address of the 
selected firm, the name of the president, the per- 
sonnel manager and, where available, the name 
of the technical personnel director and of the 
industrial relations director.” 

To determine the accuracy of such a com- 
pilation would require a test by mailing, or a 
prodigious amount of work to check it against 
other sources. We have looked over the listing 
for certain localities with the help of others, and 
believe it to be generally accurate and fairly com- 
plete, though certain glaring errors have been 
disclosed by our limited spot-check. A good 
record, kept up to date, of personnel directors 
would be a boon to many users. We hope this 
is it. 


H.M. T. 


Firo: A Turee-DimMeENsIONAL THEORY oF INTER- 
PERSONAL Benavior. By William C. Schutz. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 297 
pages. $6.50. 


The first duty of a reviewer commenting on 


a book of this nature is to explain the title— 
FIRO—pronounced like Cairo. This stands for 
“Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orienta- 
tion.” And it makes good sense. 

The basic premise of the author is that every 
person conducts himself in characteristic ways 
in his relations with other people. Thus, a 
knowledge of such orientation allows for more 
understanding of individual behavior and inter- 
action. 

Much research has gone into this contribu- 
tion. Firo’s three objectives—a) theoretical, b) 
empirical, and c) methodological are skillfully 
treated with pertinent data, knowledge and in- 
sight. The author has transformed some of the 
tenets of psychoanalytic theory into testable hy- 
potheses. Dr. Schutz’s work reaches deep into 
such relationships as parent and child, juvenile 
behavior, problems of education, industrial rela- 
tions and a host of others. 


4 
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One should not lose sight of the practical 
implications involved in the technical material 


presented. I urge the author to follow up his 
contribution with specific handbooks, simplified 
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and usable in various fields, particularly in per- 
sonnel work and industrial relations. 
Artuur Lerner, Px.D. 
Los Angeles City College 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


THe ManaceriaL Minn. By Charles E. Summer, 
Jr. in the January-February Harvard Business Re- 
view; some nine pages. Says the author: “There is 
little recognition of standards which promote com- 
petence in management, as there is in the estab- 
lished professions, so that efforts to motivate and 
train men for administration are handicapped. 
Moreover, business schools lack the kind of clear, 
balanced concept of goals that has proved such an 
asset to professional schools.” Mr. Summer aims to 
suggest a few standards, and to bring about a 
greater recognition of “the new intellectual stature 
of management.” He confines himself to discussion 
of the intellectual qualities of the manager—em- 
pirical qualities, logical qualities, qualities of action. 





Visuat Communication. This is a very short item 
(two pages) picked up from the Chase Centaur, in 
the December Foreman’s Digest, 2000 P. Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It refers to Chase 
Brass & Copper Company’s use of “Grand Central 
methods.” A projector throws pictures on a screen 
for about ten minutes at a time; employees can look 
at them as they pass by the time clocks during shift 
changes. The photos are taken at the company’s 
Cleveland mill and show employees on the job, em- 
phasizing quality control, safety, good housekeep- 
ing, and so on. A few words of copy can be typed 
as a picture caption—the whole process done at the 
plant. In the same issue: “How Not to Influence 
People,” a six-page piece on leading a problem- 
solving conference for best results, taken from the 
NICB’s Management Record. Earl Planty of the 
University of Illinois heads the “editorial advisory 
board” of this pocket-size magazine which sells at 
$10 for twelve monthly issues. 





How Unions Wretp Pourticat Power. By Lester 
Velie in the February Reader’s Digest; less than six 
pages. The subhead is: “With millions of dollars 
and millions of members to work with, the labor 


chiefs staged a slam-bang campaign last Fall.” The 
story mostly concerns labor’s fight against “right to 
work” proposals—a winning fight in five of six 
states—and the election of 195 of the 307 Congres- 
sional candidates who were endorsed by labor. In 
California the unions are said to have spent some 
$2.5 millions, and to have defeated “right to work” 
by almost 1,000,000 votes. The vote on that issue, 
many think, turned the tide in several important 
states, including Ohio, to labor-backed candidates. 





A Survey oF A PEersonNEL ProcraMME. By W. 
Holley, Industrial Services Division, Department of 
Labour and National Service, Commonwealth of 
Australia, in the December Personnel Practice Bul- 
letin, published by the Department named. This 
is an account of how the personnel function came 
into being and grew in a company which has great- 
ly expanded in the last ten years. At first the per- 
sonnel department was responsible mainly for find- 
ing and hiring needed people; it now has to do with 
training, safety, communication and industrial rela- 
tions, merit payments and bonuses, grievances and 
so on. In the same issue: three articles on elements 
of the selection and testing process. This number 
of the magazine—a quarterly at 12/6 per year— 
consists of 74 pages. Address: GPO, Melbourne. 





PresipeNts Huppte to Escape THE CHILL AT THE 
Top. A staff-written piece of some 2 pages in the 
December 27 Business Week. “The president of a 
company occupies an often lonely eminence. A 
Milwaukee executive describes his predicament this 
way: ‘His wife rarely understands his business 
problems; he can divulge only so much information 
to business associates, and he can tell subordinates 
only certain things.’ The isolation can be acute, 
whether the outfit is larger or small.” The article 
tells of 8 Milwaukee top executives who get together 
for a day every 4 to 6 weeks, to learn how the 
others do things and to talk over their problems. 
The meetings are chaired by a paid consultant. 





Personnel Research 


Tue Guiuipiity oF PersonneL Manacers. By 
Ross Stagner, Wayne State University. Person- 
nel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn, 1958, 
347-352- 

This is an amusing bit of research. The au- 
thor was convinced that personnel men were be- 
ing duped by high pressure salesmen who were 
selling them glittering generalities and calling 
them psychological services. He set about to 
prove this is a dramatic way. 

A conference of personnel managers was be- 
ing held at the University of Illinois. Each man 
was given a published personality inventory and 
these were collected for scoring. They were told 
that the reports would be returned shortly for 
discussion. Two reports were prepared for each 
man: one based on the published key which 
showed each man how he compared with the 
group norms, and the second a “fake” personality 
analysis. The fake analysis was a mimeographed 
list of statements about a personality being tested. 
Some were rather critical, but thirteen of the 
statements were generally favorable and had 
been taken from dream books and astrology 
charts. The fake report was identical for each 
man. His name was written at the top of the 
sheet and the thirteen favorable items were cir- 
cled in red. 

When the fake reports were returned each 
man was asked to read over the flattering state- 
ments marked for him and to decide how accu- 
rate he thought the description was. He was 
given a 5-step scale and asked to check this scale 
for total impression and for each of the state- 
ments marked in red. After these evaluations 
had been collected the personnel men discovered 
that all the analyses were identical. The men set 
up a furor and resented being tricked, but they 
were quick to grasp the significance of the dem- 
onstration. The genuine profile sheets were then 
distributed and discussed. 

Fifty per cent of the 68 personnel managers 
rated the fake descriptions as “amazingly accu- 
rate”; 40°%/, as “rather good”; and 10% as “half 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


and half.” Similar results were obtained with 
college students and groups of supervisors in in- 
dustry, so this result is not limited to personnel 
managers. 

The author offers suggestions for judging 
valid psychological services, and urges a person- 
nel manager not to be taken in by a flattering 
report on his own fine qualities. 


Lire Insurance Interest, ABILITY AND TERMI- 
NATION OF EMPLOYMENT. By Leonard W. Fer- 
guson, Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. Personnel Psychology, Vol. Il, No. 2, 
Summer 1958, 189-193. 

Four years ago 520 life insurance salesmen 
were given the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
as part of a selection battery. There is no indi- 
cation that employment was based on the results 
of the Strong test. Four years later these results 
are reviewed in the light of subsequent employ- 
ment and performance records to determine 
whether the Strong measure of interest in life 
insurance is valid as a measure of success as a 
life insurance salesman. 

The insurance salesmen were classified in 
three groups on the basis of sales performance: 
Above Average, Average, and Below Average. 
The men were then divided into those who had 
interests like successful salesmen and those who 
did not, and the per cent in each group that 
had terminated in the four year period was 
determined. 

There was no difference between the termina- 
tion rates of those with interests like those of 
successful salesmen and those without when all 
the agents were considered together. However, 
for agents with average or better sales records, 
it was found that those with the interests of suc- 
cessful salesmen terminated less frequently than 
those without. This result emphasizes the point 
which Strong has made that when the ability 
differential drops out, the interest differential 
may be the determining factor. 

Strong is careful to point out that his interest 
blank does not measure ability in a given field, 
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but only whether a person has interests like or 
unlike those of people known to be successful 
in different occupations. This information sug- 
gests the occupations in which a person might 
or might not tend to persist. The present study 
gives statistical confirmation of Strong’s hy- 
pothesis. 


Tue EvaLuaTion oF ForEMEN’s PERFORMANCE IN 
RELATION TO THE INTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Tuer Work Groups. By Edwin E. Ghiselli and 
Thomas M. Lodahl, University of California. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 2, Summer 
1958, 179-187. 

This investigation was made in a metal 
fabricating plant and the subjects were line work- 
ers and their immediate supervisors. In this 
plant the work units in the various manufactur- 
ing processes consisted of a foreman and four 
line workers. Complete data were obtained on 
18 such work units. 

Department heads regularly rate foremen in 
this plant on a g-point scale and these ratings 
were used as the criterion for rating leadership 
performance. Supervisory ability was measured 
by a scale, consisting of pairs of personally de- 
scriptive adjectives presented in forced-choice 
form, which had been previously developed by 
Ghiselli. The scale was administered to all line 
workers and foremen. A correlation of .61 was 
found between the ratings assigned to the fore- 
men by their superior and scores on the super- 
visory scale. 

By using certain selected items from this 
scale, a second score was obtained for each man 
which the authors call a measure of “decision- 
making approach.” Each group of four workers 
was then presented with a task of operating a 
small model railroad, and the decision-making 
scores of the group were compared with per- 
formance on the task. 

The authors were mainly interested in the 
relationship between the merit ratings assigned 
to foremen and the distribution of managerial 
traits within their small work groups. They 
found that when the foreman happens to have 
in his work group a line worker who is superior 


to him in supervisory ability, the foreman will be 
more poorly rated by higher management than 
a foreman who is assigned to a work group in 
which none of the workers approaches his ability 
to supervise others. A second finding was that 
a foreraan will be rated lower if his work group 
has a high capacity for self-management than if 
his work group has little capacity for self- 
management. 

These two factors are not circumstances 
which a supervisor would readily discern, and 
certainly not ones he would complain about to 
his superior. There is an interesting discussion of 
the human relations problems which these two 
findings present for management. If a super- 
visor receives a low rating, perhaps the internal 
characteristics of his work group will shed some 
light on the problem. This article would make 
one skeptical about accepting merit ratings of 
foremen at their face value. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 378) 


under Mr. Zelle’s supervision, including the com- 
pany’s basic training course for agents, training 
course and workshops in staff management, man- 
agers’ training, and operation of the company’s re- 
gional sales directors. Mr. Zelle majored in eco- 
nomics at Yale, where he graduated in 1945. He 
has done graduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School, and at Purdue. 
Leland W. Myers has been with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for some four years as printer and 
writer of instruction and training material. At the 
same time he has been taking night courses at the 


- Golden Gate College, San Francisco, where he is 


studying for a Master’s in business, with a major 
in industrial relations. He hopes eventually to com- 
bine his work at SP with the teaching of industrial 
relations. Mr. Myers has a B.S. in journalism from 
the University of Illinois (1952). Previously he had 
reported sports for a Springfield, Illinois, paper for 
a year and, after two years as an Air Force public 


relations officer, worked as an advertising salesman 
with the San Francisco Examiner before joining 
Southern Pacific early in 1955. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Pustic Personne AssociaTION reports 
in the December Personnel News that Ventura 
County, California, has expanded a work-study 
program (conducted in cooperation with Ven- 
tura College) which heretofore included a few 
engineering students, to one that provides for 16 
such positions in eight classes for 1958-59. The 
eight classes are: Clerical Aides for medical so- 
cial service and for the Sheriff's Office; Library 
Aide; Laboratory Aide; Drafting Aides for the 
Department of Public Works and for the Asses- 
sor’s Office; Social Work Aide, and Group 
Supervisor Aide. 

The Student Aides will work 20 hours a 
week, with successful students retained on a full- 
time basis during the summers. Each will be 
required to enroll in one course related to his 
field of work. Present rates of pay are $1.26 an 
hour for the first 12 months, $1.35 for the second. 

A coordinator from the college will visit 
each student at least once a month. One super- 
visory teacher from the student’s major area of 
study will meet with the student once a week. 


County personnel, the college coordinator, and : 


the supervisory teacher will jointly evaluate the 
student’s progress. If successful, the program 
will be expanded within the County government 
and into other areas of business and industry. 





Tue Co.iece AND University Personne As- 
sociaTion’s president, Paul A. Hartley, has an- 
nounced the following committee appointments: 
Committee on Research, William D. Poore, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, chairman; Jess Cole, 
Iowa State College, Wilson A. Evans, Berea Col- 
lege, and Robert J. Stone, Tulane University. 
Committee on Membership, Joseph F. O’Brien, 
University of Notre Dame, chairman; Rod Jef- 
frey, University of Oregon Medical School, V. 
LaMar Smith, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
and C. Wallace Lott, Clemson Agricultural Col- 


lege. Host Conference Planning Committee, 
Paul Joe Jenkins, University of Virginia, chair- 
man; Raymond Pace, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, George W. Fogg, University of Maryland, 
Edward B. Evans, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Walter Cooper, Duke University, Fred 
Haskell, University of North Carolina, and John 
Gantz, Purdue University. Historical Commit- 
tee, Max M. Sappenfield, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, chairman; William G. Schendt, Mar- 
quette University, Ruth E. Harris, University of 
Illinois, Hedwin C. Anderson, University of 
Minnesota, Boynton S. Kaiser, University of 
California. 

Two questionnaires went out with the De- 
cember Newsletter. One concerned the 1959 con- 
ference. It asked what topics members would like 
to have discussed; and what delegates would like 
to have done with their wives and children. 
Surely a question better left unanswered? The 
questionnaire explains however, “We want this 
conference to be enjoyable for your wife and 
children. If they become disinterested, you might 
possibly have to remain at home instead of at- 
tending the next conference. Ask them for sug- 
gestions of activities they would like to see in- 
cluded on their program.” The second, quite 


detailed, questionnaire asked for information 


about the use of clerical workers. 





THe PERsoNNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association of Los Angeles presented Dr. Gil- 
bert Brighouse, professor of psychology, Occi- 
dental College, with the Bob Armstrong Me- 
morial Award at the November meeting. A 
golden PIRA life membership badge was pre- 
sented Brighouse for his continued contributions 
toward advancing concepts of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations. Following the presentation, 
Brighouse spoke on “Conformity and Its Dis- 
contents.” Conformity, he said, is a source of 
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irritation because it means that at some time we 
must do something we don’t want to do. He 
pointed out that while meeting demands is the 
substance of being human, the “adventurer” 
within us conflicts with the “social man” we are 


obliged to be. 





THE JACKSONVILLE CHAPTER OF THE AMERI- 
can Society FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
listened to national president Bert M. Walter 
speak on “Office Unions—a Challenge” at the 
January meeting. Walter is currently vice presi- 
dent and manager of industrial and community 
relations with the Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan. Ray B. Shrigley, person- 
nel manager, Rayonier, Inc., Fernandina Beach, 
Florida, is president of the chapter. Vice presi- 
dent is Joseph D. Kelly, executive director, Re- 
tail Merchants Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville. J. C. Jameson, employment man- 
ager, Container Corporation of America, Fer- 
nandina Beach, is the secretary, and the treasurer 
is Bobby G. Reid, personnel manager, Ward 
Baking Company, Jacksonville. 





Tue Passaic CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, per- 
sonnel management division, held its first 
monthly meeting of the New Year on January 
14th. Members met the Chamber of Commerce 
president, Samuel F. Riskin, who introduced 
Robert T. Eaton, new executive director of the 
Chamber. Members learned what the Chamber 


of Commerce offers as service to personnel de- 
partments, and heard what they themselves 
could do to aid in making the Chamber a more 
effective organization for mutual interests. Plans 
for the year’s program were discussed. Depart- 
ment of Labor forms for reporting under the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act were 
distributed. Latest news on the Act was re- 
viewed. Frank G. Bremer is chairman of the 


group. 





Tue Loutsvitte PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION saw 
film strips about the correction of causes of labor 
trouble and the handling of plant grievances at 
the January meeting. The films were prepared 
by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. S. W. Duncan, a member of the Federal 
Mediation Service, and Frank S$. McDonnel, Jr., 
also a member of the service, were available to 
answer questions. 





THe MertropouiraN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF THE PusLic PERSONNEL AssOcIATION received 
a very formal invitation “to lend heed to the 
Honorable Raymond E. Jones, Her Brittanic 
Majesty’s Consul in Philadelphia, and by him to 
be pleasurably enlightened on “The British Civil 


»” 


Service,” at the January meeting. The notice 
even went so far as to favor the British spelling 
in the request for a “cheque” for $3.00 for the 
dinner, which I consider a delicate courtesy to 


the guest of honor. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Recurrinc Operatinc Prosiems that person- 
nel executives encounter almost every day took 
up a major share of the agenda for the Ameri- 
can Management Association's Mid-winter Per- 
sonnel Conferences held in Chicago Feb. 16-18. 
Human relations on the international level were 
discussed at a luncheon session by Dr. Charles 
Malik, President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

A panel of personnel executives answered 
questions about the personnel function in a 
“bread and butter” session. Case-history presen- 


tations dealt with Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company’s integration of personnel and public 
relations, Stop and Shop’s decentralization of its 
personnel operations, Hallamore Electronics 
Company’s management communications pro- 
gram, Presto Lock Company’s experience in bar- 
gaining on wage and incentive plans, General 
Foods Corporation’s audit of its job evaluation 
program, and Gould-National Batteries’ methods 
of explaining its labor policies to its employees. 

Other conference topics included patterns of 
labor relations in 1959, basic philosophies of labor 
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relations, ways of encouraging creativity in man- 
agement and technology, development of career 
managers, the relation between wages and pro- 
ductivity, college recruiting, and arbitration 
awards in employee discipline cases. 





A Variety oF WorksHops are sponsored dur- 
ing the year by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York, 99 Church St., New 
York. Among those of special interest to per- 
sonnel people was the workshop on contract ad- 
ministration and grievance handling, held in 
October under the leadership of John C. Arnell, 
director of industrial relations, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc.; and Fred 
C. Fischer, vice president, personnel and labor 
relations, Macy’s, New York. The moderator 
was Joseph Pagano, management education con- 
sultant to Commerce and Industry Association. 
In December the Association arranged two other 
workshops. Discussion leaders were from com- 
panies who have done an effective job on these 
problems. The first concerned absenteeism, the 
second on alcoholism. 





Tue ScHoot or InpusrriaL AND Lasor ReExa- 
TIONS AT CoRNELL offers a 1959 program de- 
signed to provide an opportunity for managers 
and administrators to acquire a new perspective 
of the context in which organizations operate 
and a fuller understanding of the dynamics of 
managing people. The four-week management 
seminar concentrates on training people for ac- 
tion, although it is recognized that systematic 
and careful thinking is a proper prelude to ac- 
tion. The major themes of the seminar deal 
with the forces and factors which influence an 
organization, the impact of organizations on 
individuals and groups, and the personal aspects 
of the manager’s job. Specific topics include: 
the development of a managerial philosophy; 
organization growth and climate; the impact 
of organization on individuals and groups; the 
significance of organized labor; and personal 
relations. 

Resident Cornell faculty provide the leader- 
ship of the program under the direction of pro- 


fessor F, F. Foltman. In addition a small num- 
ber of guest lecturers are brought in from busi- 
ness, organized labor, and other educational in- 
stitutions. The total cost of the program is 
$900. Further information may be obtained from 
R. F. Risley, Coordinator of Special Programs, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





At THE 391stT MEETING oF THE Nationat IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp in New York, Janu- 
ary 22-23, there was a discussion of how far 
management should go in talking with employ- 
ees about union demands. Wade E. Shurtleff, 
director of community relations, The East Ohio 
Gas Company, presided over the discussion. 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., assistant professor of 
Psychology and Industrial Relations, Loyola Uni- 
versity, spoke on employee attitudes toward the 
union and the company. The union point of 
view was presented by Elmer Walker, vice presi- 
dent, International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. The company point of view was ex- 
plained by E. F. Scoutten, vice president, person- 
nel, The Maytag Company, and Dwight Bess- 
mer, executive vice president, The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company. 

At the afternoon session the topic was “Hu- 
man Relations: Where Do We Stand Today?” 
Chris Argyris, associate professor of industrial 
administration, School of Engineering, Yale Uni- 
verstiy, presided. The speakers were Peter F. 
Drucker, management consultant, and Thomas 
G. Spates, professor emeritus of personnel ad- 
ministration, Yale University. They considered 
such questions as, Has business in the post-war 
years gone overboard on an expensive hobby 
called “human relations”? Under the guise of 
accepting social responsibility, has it saddled it- 
self with an unprofitable fad? Or is there real 
substance to sound human relations? Does it 
show up in the company’s balance sheet? 





Devetorinc LeapersHip Skits for execu- 
tives was the subject of a one-day seminar spon- 
sored by the Society for Advancement of Man- 


agement. The Seminar was held February 3, in 
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New York, and conducted by Gordon L. Lippitt, 
program director, National Training Labora- 
tories of the National Education Association of 
the United States. Lippitt is also assistant direc- 
tor of the Division of Adult Education Service 
of NEA. He lectures at American University 
and George Washington University in Washing- 


ton, D. C. Included in the day’s work were a 
discussion of factors in leadership for organiza- 
tional effectiveness; a role playing demonstra- 
tion; an assessment of different research studies 
on leadership in organizational effectiveness; a 
skill practice session on leadership; and a con- 
sideration of how democratic an executive can be. 


People in Personnel 





Meap JoHNSON AND CoMPANY, nutritional 
and pharmaceutical manufacturer, Evansville, 
Indiana, announces the appointment of James 
Garrison to the position of manager of profes- 
sional employment. Dr. Garrison is a native of 
Muskegon, Michigan. He was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1950 with the B.S. 
degree in chemistry and received the Ph.D. from 
Michigan State University in 1954. He joined 
Mead Johnson in August, 1954 as a chemist in 
the research division. He was promoted to Sen- 
ior Chemist in 1957. 

Mead Johnson has also announced the pro- 
motion of John Barnard to the position of pro- 
gram coordinator of the Mead Johnson Institute 
for employees’ development and training. Mr. 
Barnard attended Indiana University and was 
graduated from Evansville College in 1950. He 
joined Mead Johnson in 1951 and held the posi- 
tion of manager, professional employment, in 
the personnel department prior to his appoint- 
ment in the Institute. 





Douglas L. Fleuter has been named person- 
nel manager of Manpower, Inc., international 
temporary help service firm with headquarters 
in Milwaukee, Wis. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by John H. Frank, execu- 
tive vice president. For the past 11 years, Fleuter 
had been with the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. as a management trainee in industrial 
relations. His experience and training have en- 
compassed all phases of personnel operation. An 
army veteran, Fleuter attended the University of 
Alabama. He is a member of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 


Training Directors Association, and American 
Society of Training Directors. 





Gardiner Blackman has been appointed man- 
ager of the employee relations department of 
Tidewater Oil Company, at the company’s home 
office in Los Angeles, according to an announce- 
ment by President George F. Getty II. Black- 
man previously was employee relations super- 
visor of the company’s western division. He suc- 
ceeds Howard G. Fillhower, who resigned. A 
native of Kansas City, Kansas, Blackman attend- 
ed the University of California. He joined Tide- 
water in 1926 as a clerk in the pipe line depart- 
ment at Watson, California, and then progressed 
through the western division employee relations 
department, becoming supervisor in 1944. 





A CHARMING Supervisor in the research organ- 
ization of a large corporation has proved women 
can be as much at home as men in the relatively 
new but complex field of systems administration. 
The proof came recently when pretty Marilyn 
Joan Kennelly was accepted as the 2,500th mem- 
ber of the Systems Procedures Association, mark- 
ing another important milestone in the rapid 
growth of the international organization of ad- 
ministrative executives serving industry, busi- 
ness, education and government. 

Miss Kennelly is a supervisor of methods pub- 
lications in the Methods and Organization Plan- 
ning Department of Burroughs Corporation’s 
Research Center, Paoli, Pa. She is a member of 
Philadelphia’s Delaware Valley Chapter, one of 
the SPA’s newest chapters. Until recently, the 
field of systems administration, a relatively new 
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profession, has been considered primarily a 
man’s field. SPA with 60 local chapters in major 
cities in the United States, Canada and Vene- 
zuela, as well as members in several other coun- 
tries, is devoted to research, study, education and 
training in management practices, systems and 
procedures, and organization. The Association 


encourages direct contact among systems special- 
ists to develop and promote the exchange of 
ideas and technical data. Joseph A. MacQueen, 
vice president of Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., is president of the Association. In- 
ternational headquarters are in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Instrrure or INpustriAL RELATIONS OF 
THE University oF Cattrornia has published an 
attractive 94-page booklet, “Automation” by Jack 
Rogers. It sells for fifty cents and may be or- 
dered from The Institute of Industrial Relations, 
201 California Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. The author is unusually 
well qualified to deal with his subject in an au- 
thoritative and readable manner. He specialized 
in mechanical engineering as an undergraduate 
at the University of California and later re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in industrial economics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





RECOGNIZING THE NEED For INFORMATION Con- 
CERNING STAFF (non-academic) PeRsonneL Pott- 
ClEs AND Practices, the College and University 
Personnel Association began a series of studies 
in 1949. The latest in this series has just been 
issued, and contains 171 pages of charts, graphs, 
tables and statistics. For the first time this study 
is presented in two parts. Part I, reporting staff 
personnel policies and practices, is compiled 
from information supplied by 143 institutions. 
Part II, reporting faculty personnel policies and 
practices, is compiled from information supplied 
by 124 institutions. Part I covers wage and sal- 
ary administration, recruiting and testing, pro- 
motions, transfers, separations, training and ed- 
ucation, working conditions, health and safety, 
and employee benefits. Part II concentrates on 
employment and salary administration, educa- 
tion, and employee benefits. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the College and University Person- 
nel Association, 809 South Wright St., Cham- 
paign, Illinois, for $5. 


Automation and counseling is discussed by 
Dale J. Hart, counseling psychologist in Los An- 
geles, and Walter M. Lifton, associate professor 
of education, the University of Illinois, in an 
article in the December Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. The authors define automation as mech- 
anization plus self-control. The present rather 
impersonal system of control of people and pro- 
duction will become through automation almost 
a completely impersonal control with a conse- 
quent lessening in meaningful interpersonal re- 
lations. The problem of meaningful use of the 
increased leisure will be important. Out of the 
changes in the way individuals live there will 
arise tremendous emotional tensions, the authors 
feel. We must learn to reconcile a technology 
that minimizes work with a morality that maxi- 
mizes it. 

Jobs and job classifications will be destroyed. 
With such a totality of control, it is inevitable 
that for the first time in the history of modern 
industry the supervisors and the managers join 
the workers in their fear of and resentment to- 
ward the introduction of a new and better tech- 
nological process. The authors conclude that the 
ancient problem of mankind to share among its 
members its scarcity of worldly goods will be re- 
placed by the new problem of the automated 
society—the sharing of the abundance of things 
and time. For the counselor, all these changes 
and problems hold specific meaning. If counsel- 
ors are to play a vital role in our society, the time 
for them to consider their potential role and con- 
tribution is now. 


Donald G. Paterson, professor of psychology 
and member of the staff of the Industrial Rela- 
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tions Center, University of Minnesota, in com- 
menting on the article says that Hart and Lifton 
seem to believe that the modern production 
worker will join the ranks of the unemployed 
and unemployable with a general lowering of 
living standards. They also hint that the pro- 
portion of women in the labor market will be 
decreased, driving them back into the home, and 
that managers and supervisors will join the rank 
and file workers in their fear of permanent lay- 
offs. Paterson fails to share this gloomy point of 
view, pointing out that our labor force has, in 
the past, demonstrated a remarkable mobility 
without catastrophic results. There will, he says, 
be plenty of places created by our expanding 
economy—in distribution and especially in the 
maintenance of the products of automation; in 
the construction industry; in transportation on 
land, sea, and in the air; in research; in welfare, 
health, education, and recreation; and probably 
in pursuits which we cannot even foresee at the 
present time. In facing this challenge, says Pater- 
son, it behooves us all to go about our appointed 
tasks with an optimistic outlook on the future 
rather than as prophets of gloom and doom. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal is pub- 
lished monthly by The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1435 O St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Do We Have a New Inpustriat Feupat- 
IsM, is the question raised in a provocative article 
by Arthur M. Ross, which appeared in the De- 
cember American Economic Review. Ross is 
professor of industrial relations at the University 
of California. He begins by saying that there are 
fashions in problems as well as hats; and when 
any given problem is solved, an equal and op- 
posite problem generally emerges. The matter 
of labor mobility is a good case in point. A gen- 
eration ago, “wasteful and destructive turnover” 
was seen as a primary evil. Today it is feared 
that workers have become badly immobilized. 
While “turnover” may still be an ugly word, 
“mobility” has taken on a favorable connotation. 

It is said that seniority systems, health and wel- 


fare plans and negotiated pensions have chained 
the worker to his job; that the adaptability and 
flexibility of the labor force are being sacrificed; 
and that a new industrial feudalism is being 
built. The crux of the problem, it is held, is 
that the worker can no longer afford to quit 
his job. 

The basic conclusion of this article is that 
the weight of evidence is strongly to the con- 
trary. In discussing some’of the causes of long- 
term changes in turnover rates, Ross makes some 
interesting remarks about the origins and pur- 
pose of personnel work. He says that so long as 
the unskilled hand was replaceable, the employer 
suffered no great loss when the employee quit. 
But when the trained employee resigned, a con- 
siderable investment had to be duplicated. It 
was under these circumstances that personnel ad- 
ministration emerged and flourished as a special- 
ized and systematic technique of industrial man- 
agement. Surfeited as we are with “human rela- 
tions” today, we find it difficult to comprehend 
the shock of original discovery which employers 
experienced in learning that workers were hu- 
man beings. For the first time, attention was 
turned to the influences affecting discipline, efh- 
ciency, morale and worker adjustment in gen- 
eral. In other words, the employer decided to 
de-casualize the whole employment relationship 
and to incorporate system into it. 

Currently, Ross continues, it is fashionable 
to assume that the central purpose of personnel 
administration in the 1920’s was to keep the 
unions out. This is rewriting history to a large 
extent. It is true, he agrees, that some of the 
sources of the personnel administration move- 
ment are to be found in the strike wave follow- 


ing the first world war. For example, the Jersey 


Standard program grew out of the strike at the 
Bayonne refinery; the McKenzie King program 
at Colorado Fuel and Iron resulted from the 
Ludlow massacre. But on the whole, in manu- 
facturing industries at least, the unions were so 
weak in the 1920's that no special efforts were 
needed to keep them out. The really urgent ob- 
jectives were to obtain more production from the 
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worker, improve the condition of discipline and, 
especially, reduce the prodigious labor turnover. 
The American Economic Review is pub- 


lished by the American Economic Association. 


Bernard F. Haley, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California, is the managing editor. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Esso Manhattan, published for Esso 
employees in New York by Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), explains in the December 12 
issue that Esso Standard denies a Department of 
Justice charge that Esso has violated the anti— 
trust laws in selling to Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky. Esso Standard’s president William 
Naden said (according to the article) that the 
action attacked established business methods that 
for years have been considered legal and proper. 
In a letter mailed to all employees, Mr. Naden 
called the accusation “completely false” and went 
on to explain the facts of the company’s relation- 
ship with Standard of Kentucky. 

The small, eight-page newspaper seems to me 
to do a fine job of lucid and dignified communi- 
cating. Another article in the same issue tells 
about grants of $1,4320,000 made by the Esso 
Education Foundation. A large part of the 350 
grants to be made to educational institutions by 
the Esso Education Foundation, says the article, 
for the academic year 1958-59 will go to liberal 
arts colleges, with continued support for techni- 
cal institutions as in the past. The foundation 
was established by Jersey in 1955, and contribu- 
tors, in addition to the parent company, include: 
Esso Standard, Esso Research, and Engineering, 
Esso Export, Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company, 
and Carter Oil. As in years past, a feature of the 
foundation program is the number of unrestrict- 
ed grants—279 totaling $721,500—made this year 
to colleges and universities for undergraduate 
education. This action follows the recommenda- 
tion of educators surveyed by the foundation 
who pointed out that unrestricted grants which 
can be used for faculty salaries or other operating 
expenses are the most helpful and flexible type of 
educational aid. J. S. Graham is the editor of 
Esso Manhattan, which is published from 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


The Fairfax-Sharonville Ford News is a 
large eight-page newspaper printed on very slick 
thick paper. It’s published monthly and dis- 
tributed to all men and women of Ford Motor 
Company’s Cincinnati, Ohio, Automatic Trans- 
mission Plants. It is, according to the masthead, 
a service to help keep them informed of Com- 
pany policies, plants and activities. A service 
which I consider editor Howard M. Greenwald 
performs admirably. 

On policy, for instance, he runs a series of 
articles, “Ford Executives View Our Times.” 
The December article was to the effect that 
chairman of the Board Ernest Breech has under- 
scored the need for government and industry to 
develop a “true working partnership that will in- 
sure the leadership of the United States in space 
exploration.” He said that the driving, competi- 
tive spirit of American industry is itself a pretty 
remarkable weapon, and should be given full 
opportunity to demonstrate its supremacy over 
the concepts and methods used by socialized 
nations. 

Another Ford executive, as reported in an- 
other article, has advised youths to seek as broad 
an education as possible, and to concentrate on 
five basic proficiencies as a means of improving 
their job opportunities. John Dykstra, vice presi- 
dent, manufacturing, said ihdustry will bid 
eagerly for the services of those who can offer: 
Evidence that they are at home in the realm of 
ideas; Ability to plan and give purposeful direc- 
tion to programs and people; A well-grounded 
mastery of the fundamentals of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics; Ability to communicate 
clearly and articulately in the English language; 
A basic understanding of the economic princi- 
ples that govern the American free enterprise 
system. 


Employees’ most unforgettable moments are 
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described in another readable series. Fifteen em- 
ployees at the Sharonville Plant share the respon- 
sibility for controlling $1.5 million in non-pro- 
duction materials —a responsibility none takes 
lightly, is the lead for a piece on the procurement 
control section. The work of the section is clear- 
ly described, in a way that makes it interesting 
to all readers. 





Tue Wasuincton Gas Licut Company, 
(Washington, D. C.) used a picture of its office 
building for the back cover of the magazine 
Wonder Flame. The building has good big 
square windows and the editor, David Rains, 
has been able to put clearly recognizable pictures 
of department reporters in each window. It 
makes an attractive cover, and a pleasant way to 
meet and identify magazine reporters and staff. 
A thoughtful service performed by the editor: 
there’s a box in the December issue, titled, Are 
you sending a holiday card to a retired em- 
ployee? Most of the Company’s retired employ- 
ees live in the Metropolitan area, the piece points 
out, and their addresses can be found by looking 
in the local telephone directories. Some, how- 
ever, have moved out of this area to Florida, the 
Far West, etc. The addresses of these retirees 
will be furnished to you gladly by the Personnel 
Department when you are ready to mail your 
greeting cards. Just phone extension 477 and 
have your pencil handy to copy down the ad- 
dress of these out-of-town retirees. 





The California General News is published in 
Santa Monica, for the employees of the General 
Telephone Company, Robert Graf, editor. Graf 
has recently replaced Doyle Dameron, who is 
now employee communications coordinator, in 
charge of General Personnel’s new employee 
communications section. Formerly a part of the 
Employee Benefits Section, the new communica- 
tions organization will administrate and prepare 
material for General News, management bulle- 
tins, the General Newsletter, bulletin board post- 
ers, brochures and special mailings. Dameron 
served as General News editor from February, 


1957, until his promotion in November. Graf 
came to the company in November from Space 
Technology Laboratories, a subsidiary of Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., Los Angeles. 

The magazine runs a series of special re- 
ports on various departments. In the December 
issue the article is called, “It’s the job of Gen- 
eral’s PBX service advisors to know how indus- 
try communicates.” The author, Robert J. Krohn- 
feldt, traffic assistant in General Traffic, organ- 
izes and coordinates PBX service activities. Ap- 
proximately one-third of our toll revenue from 
originating calls comes from the relatively small 
group of customers who use PBX systems, he 
explains. The piece is informative and easy to 
read. Awards are given for signal achievement, 
and presentation of the awards affords the oppor- 
tunity for a colorful story. The distinguished 
General System honor, the LaCroix Awards, was 
established in 1954. These awards memorialize 
the ideals of public service of the late Morris 
Felton LaCroix. Plenty of pictures, both of the 
presentation and, where possible, of the action 
which was the cause of the award, liven the arti- 
cle. The telephone companies have certainly suc- 
ceeded in building in the public mind the idea 
of heroism, and of service above and beyond the 
call of duty on the part of their employees. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


(Continued from page 400) 


PERSONNEL AND/OR EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT: 10 years diversi- 
fied exp. including wage adm., personnel, employment, 
training, employee services, labor relations, office manage- 
ment; customer relations and sales. 3 years exp. in ind. 
rel. with one of “Big Three” auto cos. B.S. degree in per- 
sonnel, age 31, married. Salary req. $8200 to 9000. Com- 
plete resume on request. Reply Box 614. 


PERSONNEL: Veteran, married, one child—age 29, excellent 
health, BS in Personnel Administration from University of 
Tennessee, MS in Industrial Management from University 
of Tennessee, June 1959. Education plus experience with 
federal government in civilian employment has provided 
broad knowledge of all phases of personnel administration— 
greatest depth in selection, placement and employee rela- 
tions. Being aware of its value, would also consider further 
line experience prior to performance in a staff capacity. 
Available around April 1, 1959; salary desired—$5500- 
$6000. Resume will be furnished by contacting Robert F. 
Shanks, 139-C Taliwa Court, Knoxville 20, Tenn. Tele- 
phone 7-8484. 





HELP WANTED 


TRAINING-SAFETY SuPERVisOR desired in Libya, knowledge of 
setting up clerical, supervisory and artisan training pro- 
grams. Background in education or equivalent. Minimum 
five years’ experience. Send full educational background 
and experience details to C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lasor Rexations: Excellent opening for man with proven 
capacity in contract negotiations. Prefer a man in mid- 
thirties with 5-8 years experience. Upper midwest location. 
Give complete details of background in resume. Reply Box 
609. 


Corporate DirEcToR OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT: De- 
sired by large manufacturer in Southern Califorina to formu- 
late and implement expanded program of executive man- 
agement and personnel development. Must be top caliber 
man with 10 years experience in management development 
on a corporate level. College graduate. Age to 52. Five- 
figure starting salary up to $20,000, commensurate with 
qualifications. Applications treated in strict confidence. Send 
resume to Box 615. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AssISTANT: Experience in Salary and 
organization administration, contract negotiation, personnel 
administration, project development work and general re- 
search. Working knowledge Spanish essential. Excellent 
salary, other benefits. Opportunity obtain additional experi- 
ence and advancement. Forward personal data and detailed 
work history to Mr. C. L. Laue, Colombian Petroleum Com- 
pany, 375 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT MANAGER: Experienced in the 
techniques of management development. Demonstrated 
ability to work at all management levels. Position requires 
a minimum of 5 years experience in Personnel as related to 
the development of key personnel, preferably in industry or 
the consulting field. A college degree in Psychology, Busi- 
ness Administration or Education required. Please submit 
complete details of recent earnings, education and experience 
to J. J. Woods. Replies will be held in confidence. General 
Foods Corp., 250 North St., White Plains; New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 10 years’ experience in 
general personnel with six of these in technical personnel ad- 
ministration. Age 38, married, 2 children. B.A. in Econom- 
ics with graduate work in labor and personnel at University 
of Chicago. Seeking position in multi-plant operation or 
where there is an opportunity to grow in the next five years 
in technical and other phases of general personnel. Experi- 
ence includes work in electrical equipment manufacturing, 
aircraft components engineering, electronics including missile 
guidance systems and astronautics. Location and salary open 
depending upon opportunity. Reply Box 602. 


PERSONNEL OR ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE OR CONSULTANT: 
Qualified to design and administer well-rounded program in 
personnel, administrative or organization planning areas. 10 
years’ management experience, multi-plant national corpora- 
tions, policy development, organization planning, labor-man- 
agement relations, wage and salary administration, employee 
benefit programs, management development and training, in- 
dustrial engineering, financial controls, employee communi- 
cations, community relations. Attorney, J.D. degree, excel- 
lent references. Present earnings $15-20,000. West Coast 
preferred. Reply Box 604. 


Act 30. Decree InpusrriaL Psycuo.ocy, plus one year 
graduate work. Three years’ diversified experience in Labor 
Relations, Wage and Salary Administration and general per- 
sonnel work with two large and progressive national con- 
cerns. Desire job with greater responsibilities. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 605. 


ALERT AND CAPABLE YOUNG ADMINISTRATOR Desires: Per- 
sonnel Director, Assistant or Staff assignment with growing 
firm. BBA—Personnel Administration—Industrial Engineer- 
ing. Age 31—married. Over three years experience all 
phases Personnel—strong emphasis wage-salary. Present 
Salary $8400. Reply Box 606 


EXPERIENCE AND EpucaTIoNn. Assistant personnel manager 
desires opportunity to advance. Background in both union 
and non-union plants includes first-hand responsibility for 
most all phases of personnel except contract negotiations. 
Age 32, B.S. plus graduate study, active as officer in_com- 
munity and professional organizations. Prefer Northeastern 
U.S. Reply Box 607 


TRAINING DirecTOR-PERSONNEL MANAGER: Ambitious man 
currently employed. Trng. Rep. large mfgr. Seeks real 
growth opportunity. Age 30, married. M.B.A., thoroughly 
experienced in development of problem-solving Mgt. Trng. 
activities at all Mgt. levels. Excel. Refs. Resume upon re- 
quest. Reply Box 608 


PERSONNEL-SAFETY Director: Eight years’ experience as 
Personnel Superintendent of manufacturing plant employing 
120. Director of Safety, Employment and Training, Em- 
ployee Relations and Wage and Salary Administration. Ex- 
perienced Engineering Recruitment. Age 34, married, two 
children. B.S. Personnel Management, two semesters Grad- 
uate study. Desire more responsible position. Reply Box 610. 


INpustRiAL RELATIONS ExecuTiIvE-ADMINISTRATOR: Presently 
employed, desires re-location: southeast, southwest, West 
Coast. University graduate. Several years intensive experi- 
ence in all phases of Industrial Relations and general Ad- 
ministration. Heavy experience in Labor relations, full con- 
tract and wage negotiations. Union Contract language spe- 
cialist. Company grievance spokesman including arbitration 
with outstanding record. Much experience in recruitment 
ind retention of scientific and technical personnel, admin- 
istrative, office-clerical personnel. Original work in develop- 
ment and administration of health, safety, training pro- 
grams, plant procedures, employee publications and wage and 
salary administration. Broad knowledge and administrative 
experience in supervising a wide range of employee benefit 
plans. Public relations experience. Possess active govern- 
ment “OQ” clearance. Finest references. Detailed resume on 
request. Reply Box 611. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: II years in ad- 
ministration, research and formulation of benefit plans in- 
cluding pension group life insurance and thrift plans. Ex- 
perience includes analyses, planning, methods and contract 
arrangements. Wage and salary administrator. Resume sent 
on request. Present earning $7,500. Reply Box 612. 


PERSONNEL Researcu StaFF: Age 27. Seeking “people- 
oriented” research. Experience: Social-Psychology Graduate 
Research Assistant, and Statistical Economic-Engineering Re- 
search. M.S. in Psychology (testing, counseling, industrial) 
and statistical methods. Veteran, security clearance, single. 
Will relocate. Present salary $6,700. Reply Box 613. 


(Continued on page 399) 
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TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS FROM McGRAW-HILL 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
by 
Keith Davis 
Arizona State University 


557 pages, $7.00 


Reviewers have consistently praised this book. Professor Max D. Richards, Pennsyl- 
vania State University said, “At last there is a book about which I can be enthusi- 
astic. It could well change the pattern of Human Relations teaching in business schools.” 
Professor R. C. Davis, Ohio State University wrote, “It is well written in an interesting 
style. It is well documented, indicating thorough scholarship. It is sound from the 
point of view of sound principles and organization.” Presenting the fundamentals of 
human relations, the book discusses the problems that occur when people work together 
in organized group effort. Cases are included to illustrate problems and to give the stu- 
dent practical experience in solving them. 


AND NOW ...JUST PUBLISHED... 
A BOOK EDITED BY KEITH DAVIS 


READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Edited by Keith Davis end William G. Scott, Associate 
Professor of Management, Georgia State College of Business 
Administration. McGraw-Hill Series in Management. 576 
Pages, $6.50 


READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS is « particularly well-balanced collection 
of readings designed for use in courses in Human Relations, Personnel Management, 
Industrial Psychology, and Industrial Sociology. The Editors have carefully selected a 
group of 43 complete periodical articles and 20 additional short selections from articles 
and books. The articles are by leading authorities in Human Relations, and represent 
many different research groups and points of view. Material is included from related 
social science disciplines such as psychology, sociology, economics, labor relations, and 
ethics. The articles are up to date and extremely well written. All significant modern 
developments are included. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 





Preferred and Profitable . «tn otices ana every- 


where, today’s moderns prefer Pepsi-Cola. Modern management boosts morale, efficiency 
and productivity by catering to this preference. What’s more, a machine vending Pepsi 
—in disposable paper cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit with no in- 
vestment. Get the details today from your local Pepsi-Cola Bottler, or write to: National 
Accounts & Syrup Sales Dept., Pepsi-Cola Company, 3 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 





